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PETER IN ANTIOCH 


By Putip Carrincton, University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Quebec 


We have only one clear historical statement about Peter in 
Antioch; and that comes from the pen of Paul. “ But when 
Kephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to the face . . .” (Gal. 
2:11). He had appeared as a champion of free communion 
between Jewish and gentile Christians ; he had accepted invitations 
to eat with gentiles; and then he had changed his tactics. Jews 
from Jerusalem, representing the Christianity of James, were 
responsible for the change. No doubt Peter was in an awkward 
position. If he ate with the gentiles his Jewish friends disowned 
him. Under the circumstances “ he began to shrink back and to 
separate himself ”’; that is to say he found it expedient to refuse 
the invitations. We are not to suppose that anything more defi- 
nite occurred: It is the very indefiniteness of the policy that 
angered Paul; it was a species of “ hypocrisy ” ; it was not “ walk- 
ing straight.” 

(And yet it was “ being all things to all men.” In the heat of 
the moment—and it is hard to resist the impression that Galatians 
was written in the heat of the moment—he made no allowances 
for Peter’s difficulties. He hit hard. He was standing alone. 
“Even Barnabas was carried away with their hypocrisy.’’ ) 
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We do not know how the controversy ended; but we can no— 
longer conceive a lifelong antagonism between Peter and Paul. 
There was no real issue dividing them. Peter was already “ liv- 
ing as a gentile and not as a Jew”; he had begun his visit to 
Antioch by appearing at gentile eucharists. The real issue lay 
between Peter and James, or between Peter and the followers of 
James. 

We do not know how long Peter stayed at Antioch. Later | 
Antiochene tradition makes much of his residence there; and 
it is not at all unlikely that when James had succeeded to the lead- 
ership of the church in Jerusalem, Peter would find a more con- | 
genial sphere in Antioch. . 

Our knowledge of events at Antioch is very slight. The 
author of Acts had little definite information on the subject, 
though later tradition claims him as an Antiochene. — 


§2 
Another point on which Acts is strangely silent is the rise to a 
power of James and of the royal family; for the claims of the | 


“‘desposunoi’”’ were based as much on descent from David as — 
on kinship with Jesus. Their manifesto is to be found in Acts 
15:14-21. The prophet has foretold a restoration of the family — 
of David, which is to become a rallying point for the gentiles.* 
The words are put into the mouth of James, where they are very 
appropriate. If the author of Acts made them up, he did his 
work very well. 

If this speech represents the point of view of James, it implies 
that he had a conciliatory gentile policy, as indeed Acts tells us 
he had. It involves a certain amount of compromise on the 
gentile part; and Acts says that Paul agreed to that. From 
Paul, also, we learn that the Christian tradition was a harmony 
of three principal traditions, 

1 The speech is a disputed speech in a disputed chapter; but the attack on its 
historicity is bound up with the old (impossible) theory of a fundamental 
antagonism between Peter and Paul. It quotes Amos in a form which agrees 
with the Greek translation and not with our modern Hebrew Bibles; but it is 


extremely probable that James may have had a Hebrew Bible which did not 


agree with ours. 
> 
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1. Peter, the twelve (the five hundred) ; 


3. Paul himself (I Cor. 15: 1 ff.) ; ‘ 


a triple alliance which was based on resurrection appearances, 
documented as early as three years after his conversion (Gal. 1: 
19) and still in existence when the Corinthian letters were written. 

But while the three leaders were capable of conciliation and 
statesmanlike compromise, it does not follow that their followers 
were. The party “ from James” in Galatians is clearly opposed 
to communion with gentile believers, and therefore, of course, to 
Paul; so are the “ tens of thousands” of Acts 21: 20. They are 
die-hard Jews. 

Though James may have maintained a compromise position 
himself, it does not follow that all his party did; it does not even 
follow that all the royal family did. It is probable, too, that the 
supporters of the family of David may have included many Jews 
who were not Christians at all.’ 

These conclusions fit the facts of the second century, when 
“orthodox” Jewish Christians of the “ Nazarene” type main- 
tained the position ascribed to James in Acts, while more ad- 
vanced Jewish Christians of the “ Ebionite ” type regarded Paul 
as the enemy. Among these Christians, James was the principal 
witness to the resurrection, and there were exaggerated prophetic 
dreams about Jerusalem. The family of the Lord was still 
revered. 


§ 3 


The gospel of St. Matthew, which wnnens to emanate from 
Antioch, contains remarkable verses which ascribe great authority 
to Peter. Their object would appear to be to set the highest 
possible value on the Petrine gospel of Mark, which it incor- 
porates. 

When we turn to Mark itself, we see that it purports to contain 
_ the tradition of Peter and the twelve, and (in its present form 
at any rate) blesses the mission to the gentiles. Its central scene 


2 And some of the royal family may not have become Christians. 


2. James, “ all the apostles ” ; 
~ 
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takes place on gentile soil. It is Peter who hails Jesus as king; 
and attached to that confession is the outline of Petrine theology. 
Six days later the full revelation of the glory of the Son of Man 
is given to Peter and James and John only. The inference is 
that the true tradition is that of the twelve, and that even here 
there is an inner circle, and that this inner circle itself has a leader. 

This is explicitly stated in the characteristic section 3: 7 to 6: 6. 
It is in effect two sections, the first of which is much confused by 
interpolated passages. The references to the “boat” in 3: 9, 
4: 1, and 4: 36 indicate a framework into which these interpola- 
tions have been introduced, with their impossible references to 
the “ house ” (3: 20) and “ when they were alone ”’ (4: 10). 

The central element of the first section is the collection of 
“kingdom ” parables (4: 2-34) which may have existed already 
as a collection before Mark incorporated it into his gospel. Verses 
14 to 20 are a traditional church “ interpretation ” of the Sower 
parable; they are not even attributed to Jesus; and though they 
explain the four classes of hearers well enough, they do not touch 
the “ mystery ” of the seed. Verses 21 to 25 are a group of four 
isolated aphorisms which all appear to have stood in Q. If we 
omit these additional sections, the parable section is clear enough. 
It implies that there is a secret tradition handed over to the small 
group of hearers; it is not only secret but obscure; and it is very 
“small” though it will develop into a world-empire (compare 
verse 32 with Daniel 4: 12). To the twelve (the inner circle) 
_ everything is clear; to “ those without ”’ all things come in riddles. 
_ They can see, but never understand. 

Let us now note the additional sections which have been inter- 
polated as a preface to the parable section. Verses 13 to 19 con- 
tain a list of the twelve ; this is natural, as they are the inner circle 
which is to receive “the mysteries of the kingdom.” Verses 
20, 21, and 31 to 35 are highly illuminating. They represent the 
mother and brothers of Jesus coming to prevent him preaching; 
they “stand without.’’ Here we have the class of “ those with- 
out” to whom all things come in riddles. The author cannot 
say more clearly, “ If you want the true tradition you must come 
to Peter and the twelve, not to the royal family.” 
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But this interpolated section is itself interpolated; for inter- 
polation is a favourite technique of Mark. It is interpolated with 
the story of the Pharisees who charged him with witchcraft 
(drawn from Q?) and it contains the words, “If a kingdom is 
divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand; and if a family 
is divided against itself, that family cannot stand.” Whether 
Jesus applied these words to the kingdom and family of David, 
we cannot say; but it looks as if Mark did. 

In 4: 1, the author passes by a very easy transition into a sec- 
tion of “ mighty works,” in which Peter and the twelve are the 
companions and witnesses of Jesus; indeed at the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, Peter, James and John are the only witnesses. 
It concludes with the story of the rejection at Nazareth (6: 1-6). 
Only there could he do no “ mighty works ”; for it was his own 
home town; “a prophet is not without honour,” said Jesus, 
“except in his own home town, and among his relations, and in 
his own family.” 

It is very hard to resist the impression that this gospel is not 
only designed to perpetuate the tradition of Peter and the twelve, 
but to resist claims that are made on behalf of the royal family. 
This motive recurs in at least two other places, the doctrine of 
Christian kingship (10: 42 ff.), and the treatment of the term 
“ Son of David.” The section which begins with 11 : 27 and ends 
at 12: 37 opens with the famous demand, “ By what authority 
doest thou these things’; but Jesus refuses to commit himself. 
So far as he makes himself clear, he suggests that he comes as 
prophet not as king. It ends with his own question, “ How do 
the scribes say that the Messiah is David’s son?” It has always 
been difficult to trace the motive for the inclusion of this passage ; 
but if our theory of Mark’s gospel is correct, there is no real 
difficulty. Mark does not deny that Jesus belonged to the royal 
family ; he only depreciates it, and represents Jesus as depreciating 
it. 

One further point is the Galilean colouring of Mark. The 
tradition is not merely that of Peter and of the twelve; it is that 
of Galilee. It is this that has led him to set the scene for most 
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of his history in Galilee ; it is quite possible that criticism has been 
profoundly misled by this simple procedure. Some of the in- 
cidents he records may have to be assigned to Judea; 4: 22—30 for 
instance, or 7: 1-23, both of which he may have derived from 
earlier sources. 

One cryptic reference to Galilee is the resurrection saying, 
“When I am risen I will lead you forward into Galilee.” It 

baffles us. It baffled Luke. It probably baffled Matthew. 


Canon Streeter in The Primitive Church has given us a very 
penetrating study of the Peter tradition at Antioch, and of the 
statement of Ignatius that Rome had been the teacher of other 

churches. But is he going far enough back in tracing this to the 
reception of the First Epistle of Clement? Earlier than that the 
church of Antioch had received the gospel of St. Mark, with its 
far clearer claims to Petrine authority. 

The church at Antioch had then no copy of Acts; but it had 
traditions of Peter.* He would be remembered as the champion 

_ of gentile freedom in Christianity. On the other hand there were 
still Jewish Christians of the die-hard type; and these would be 
strongly represented at Antioch. Indeed it seems probable that 
all along Antioch had been the scene of the fiercest struggle. 
There could be no gentile problem in Jerusalem on a large scale; 
but there was bound to be a difficult Jewish problem in Antioch. 
In its difficulties Antioch had always looked to Jerusalem for sup- 
port; the successive missions of Barnabas, Agabus, and Peter 
prove that. It would always be strongly influenced by Jerusalem. 

Our sources (Didache, Matthew, Ignatius, etc.) leave it be- 
yond all doubt that there was a strong Jewish party there; it takes 
no more than a study of Matthew to deduce that it was marked by 
devotion to the royal family, by the possession of rabbis and 
prophets, and by an extravagant and literal eschatology. I am 

taking it for granted that our Matthew did originate in or near 

Antioch, as Canon Streeter so ably argues; and I am drawing 


8 Possibly the traditions preserved also in Acts i-ii. 
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upon its characteristic passages; the parts, that is to say, which 
come neither from Mark nor from Q. 

These traditions which are found in our Matthew, but nowhere 
else, may reasonably be regarded as a form of the collection of 
“logia’” made by the apostle of that name; but even if they are 
not, they still represent a form of teaching held in the highest au- 
thority at Antioch; they were, in fact, all that they had, before — 
Mark came (except for Q, which would not have much contro- 
versial value). This is the source which insists that Jesus was 
not sent “ except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ”’ (did it 
have its own version of the Syro-Phoenician woman incident? *). 
It says that not one jot or tittle shall pass from the law, and that 
anyone who tampers with it will be of no importance in the king- — 
dom of God. It says that the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat, and are to be obeyed. It preserves the royal genealogy, the 
traditions of Joseph (through James?), and various Jerusalem 
incidents. 

The task of defending the tradition of Peter and the twelve, as 
accepted in the gentile world, must have been peculiarly difficult ; 
and the arrival of Mark’s gospel must have been a triumph for 
the liberal party. It was now decided to combine all the gospel | 
traditions into one “omnibus” gospel history. This was very 
fairly done, the Matthew tradition being as scrupulously preserved 
as the Peter tradition. It came to be called “ Matthew ” because 
Matthew was well known in the orient as a gospel-maker ; but the 
extra Peter traditions (‘“‘ Thou art Peter,” etc.) left no doubt 
of the high value of the Marcan document which formed so large 
a portion of the whole. 

It was admitted that Jesus was sent only to Israel, that he lived 
the life of a loyal Jew, and ordered his disciples to keep the law; | 
but this was very strictly an “interim” state of affairs. The 
future would witness something quite different. There is to be 
a widespread period of preaching to gentiles before the end. In 
this way it was possible, on the authority of Peter, to retain the 
Jewish material, and render it harmless. 


4 Which, in Mark, is a pendant to 7: 1-23, which may well be earlier than > 


Mark. 


| 
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A command to preach to the gentiles is included among the 
resurrection sayings of Jesus; for it was rightly felt that no such 
command could be attributed to him during his life-time, and yet 
it was felt that the gentile mission had his sanction. It contains 
a formula to be used in baptising gentiles, which is also found in 
the Didache, a production of the same circle only a few years later. 

The resurrection story itself may be explained in the following 
way. The story was a Jerusalem tradition of the appearance of 
Jesus on the Mount of Olives; but its locality was unknown, and 
Mark’s reference to Galilee led to its being placed there. 


The Jewish Christians replied with their own “ omnibus ” 
gospel, also ascribed to Matthew, and made up out of very similar 
sources; but in this gospel James is the important name, and he 

receives the first resurrection appearance. 


§ 6 


7 We have now a substantial basis for the honour given to Peter 

at Antioch, and also for the peculiar receptivity to anything that 

came from Rome. The Epistle of Clement was received as a 

semi-Petrine document, and the view grew up that Clement had 

been ordained bishop of Rome by Peter, though this tradition is at 

— variance with the Roman episcopal list. Then came the flood of 

pseudonymous literature for which Antioch had a strange passion. 

The Didache or “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles to the Gen- 

tiles’ follows naturally after Matthew, which can hardly be de- 

scribed as pseudonymous, if the “logia” of Matthew furnished 

px the characteristic sections of it. The Didache, however, is 

frankly pseudonymous, and was treated in the East with great 
reverence. 

Then come the Petrine books, “The Preaching of Peter,” 
“The Wanderings (epidd0c) of Peter,’’ and so forth, with their 
heretical philosophical flavour, passing imperceptibly into the 
Clementine books, the “ Homilies,” the “ Recognitions,’ and so 
forth. Definitely anti- -pauline circles produced the “ Ascents of 
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James” with its satire of Paul as Simon Magus. This liter- 
ature forms the background of the “ Clementine Recognitions ” 
of the third century. They serve to show how the Peter tra- 
dition went on; he stands for gentile Christianity throughout, 
though Jewish sources represented him as writing to James as 
“ My lord James.” 

In the end Antioch seems to have been unable to write in any 
other way. Their laws, their constitutions, their liturgies, all had 


A note may be added on Peter in Alexandria. The Alex- 
andrian church asserted contact with Peter through Mark; but 
the passage in Eusebius lays much more emphasis on Mark’s 
gospel than on Mark. And indeed there is every reason to sup- 
pose that this book went very early to Alexandria. 

We know nothing of any early orthodox Christianity at Alex- 
andria. Theologians have done their best to create one by as- 
signing to Alexandria any Christian books which seem to reflect 
Alexandrian ideas. It were better to abandon the habit. A 
subtly Oxonian tone in a book does not prove that it originated 
in Oxford. 

The truth is that the first thing we know about Alexandria is 
heresy, and that for a century or more we know of nothing else; 
Basilides, Valentinus, Pantaenus, Clement, Origen, is a series 
which grows gradually more orthodox, but even at the end has not 
cleared itself of Gnosticism. This Gnosticism begins with a 
strange tradition to the effect that Jesus escaped crucifixion, and 
that Simon of Cyrene was crucified in his place ; when we examine 
Mark 15: 21-24, we find that this is precisely what is stated there. 
I do not suggest that this is what Mark intended to state; but it is 
unquestionably what he did state. His style is deplorably loose. 

Basilides claimed that he drew his traditions from Glaucias, 
who was an interpreter of Peter. This is another form of the 
Eusebian tradition about Mark. Basilides must have been pre- 
ceded by a Glaucias who had a copy of Mark and “ interpreted ” 
it. He may even have met Peter. 


to be ascribed to apostles. 


| 
| 
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The Gnostic claim to have a secret tradition inherited from the 
apostles may have been made in all good faith. At any rate there 
_ is no reason to question the fact that they had something of the 

kind, even though they may have been over-credulous in accepting 
it. And the peculiar doctrine of an esoteric teaching may itself 
be developed from Mark. The section 4: 2-34 which we have 
already studied speaks of an inner group who know the “ mys- 
teries,” and of “ those without ” to whom the gospel words remain 
mere “ parables” or riddles. It encourages, therefore, the notion 
of a secret doctrine which is to be the possession of a few. 
Gnostic exegesis of the gospels consisted of extracting astral or 
ascetic inner meanings, which were promulgated as secret tradi- 
tion derived from the apostles. 

In other ways Mark would be an ideal Gnostic gospel. It has 
no birth narratives, and its opening passage about the Baptism 
would harmonise with the Gnostic doctrine that this was the mo- 
ment when the divine spirit descended from heaven and took up 
its lodging in the body of the man Jesus. Its lack of a resurrec- 
tion narrative also harmonises with Alexandrian Gnostic tradition. 
If Jesus escaped crucifixion, there could, of course, be no resur- 
rection; and the verbal references to a resurrection in Mark could 
easily be given an inner meaning. What happened then? Ac- 
cording to Gnostic tradition, Jesus was instructing his disciples in 
the inner meanings at the very moment when the crucifixion was 
going on. There would be next to nothing in Mark (interpreted 
Gnostically) to prevent this view. 

The later Gnostic document Pistis Sophia preserves the tradi- 
tion as to what these conversations were. It is interesting to find 
in them esoteric interpretations of the great “ eschatological ” 
chapter, Mark 13. 

Even Gnosticism, however, could not resist the pressure of 
catholic opinion; it had to come into line with the views of the 
great churches. Other gospels found their way to Alexandria; 
and Gnosticism was singularly receptive of new literature. There 
was no difficulty in accepting the doctrines of the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection; for the Gnostic doctrine of what happened at 


} 
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the moment of the Baptism had always been a species of incarna- 
tion theology.” There was no reason at all why the moment 
could not be shifted earlier. So Alexandria set out to make its 
own “omnibus ” gospel; just a little late in the day, for the days 
of gospel-making were over. They used Matthew and Luke and 
John and other sources also; but the resultant book was only an 
enlarged Mark; it was provided, for instance, with a resurrection — 
appearance in Galilee on the Johannine model. They called it the 
Gospel according to St. Peter. — = 


§8 


Peter was not the last attempt at an omnibus gospel. The 
Syrian church made one towards the end of the century, by com- iin 
bining our four into one narrative; its use was not abandoned — 
until the fifth century. It was Tatian’s Diatessaron. Theeast- 
ern churches appear to have aimed at combining all their gospel 
material into one volume, and thus antiquating earlier and more ." 
fragmentary efforts. It was in this way that Q perished; and also 
Matthew’s arrangement of the logia; they were no longer neces- &, 
sary. Mark might have perished also but for its Petrine author- 
ity, and the fact that it was the official gospel at Rome. 

When Luke-Acts reached Antioch, which must have been 
shortly after the making of Matthew, the theory of a one-gospel © 
church received a shock. Luke could not be ignored; neither — = 
could he be incorporated into Matthew. All they could do was to — . 
re-write him, which they did, thus creating the “ Western” text __ 
of Luke. With the arrival of John the one-gospel theory received 
its death-blow. 

The western churches proceeded by way of supplement. Mark 
was itself originally supplemental in character. It presupposes — 
(and perhaps draws upon) Q or some form of the traditional 
teaching; and in the days of Clement and Hermas it is possible 
that Mark and Q (or the tradition) were still the only authorita- 
tive gospels in Rome, though Luke was in circulation for private | a 
reading. The Petrine authority of Mark secured it a place by Q— 
in the archives of the church. 


5 Much confusion is caused by classifying it as “ adoptionism.” — 
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In Ephesus another supplementary gospel was produced: John, 
It is not our purpose here to discuss the origin of its peculiar 
traditions ; it is enough to say that as Matthew really means Peter- 
and-Matthew, so John really means Peter-and-John, a combina- 
tion already found in Acts (chapters 1 to 7) and also as a matter 
of fact in Mark; ° for the inmost circle, Peter, James and John, 
had been reduced to two by the martyrdom of James. In any 
case John knew Mark, Q (or some form of the tradition), and 
Luke (and therefore Acts), but not Matthew, though some of the 
Johannine traditions (coming from Jewish circles) have points 
of contact with Matthew. 

John’s motive, however, was not entirely supplementary; like 
the Gnostic exegetes, he was an interpreter. He announces inner 
meanings for passages from Mark and Q; and in his chapter 14 ff. 
he gives spiritual interpretations of sayings from the great 
“ eschatological ’’ chapter in Mark (13) just as the Alexandrian 
Gnostics did. It is important, therefore, that in his narrative 
Peter and John should appear as complementary, and mutually 
necessary to one another. He claims to give the tradition of the 


inmost circle of all. 


Two points only remain to be made. The first is the question 
of the authenticity of the various apostolic or quasi-apostolic 
traditions. It would appear to me that a realistic view of the 
earliest church history can only be built up by conceding the 
actuality of these local, national, and personal loyalties. They 
are presented to us in germ in Galatians 1 and 2, and I Corinthians 
15; they are still to be found in the second century. The James 
tradition is lost;* but Matthew preserves the closely allied Mat- 
thew tradition. It combines with it the Peter tradition from 
Rome. Later at Ephesus another combination is attempted; the 
Peter tradition is combined with a mystical Jewish tradition which 
claims to be that of John. It will do criticism no harm to recog- 


6 And also in Paul: Gal. 2: 9. 
7 Unless the Epistle of James (allied to Matthew) in some measure preserves 
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nise that this tradition must have been accepted as Johannine 
before the making of our fourth gospel. 

The second point is that all our four gospels represent the in- 
corporation of a great deal of Jewish-Christian material, and at 
the same time a victory over a die-hard Judaistic Christianity. — 
(Luke alone stands aloof from this. He emphasises strongly the — 
vengeance that falls on Jerusalem; but at the same time he ex-_ 
hibits a great tenderness for Jerusalem Christianity, and for the 
early Jerusalem traditions which he preserves. ) ~-, 

The tradition of Peter (and of the twelve) is everywhere anti- = 
Judaist, because it is antagonistic to claims made on behalf of the 
royal family. Antioch welcomes this element, though it retains 
the exaggerated eschatological elements of the Matthaean tradi- 
tion, and lays great stress on the necessity of the law for Jews 
only, and for a limited time. Alexandria welcomes it because 
Alexandria rejects Judaism root and branch, including the Jewish 
scriptures and the Jewish God; that is why it is rather hard to 
attribute to Alexandria the pseudonymous book II Peter with its” . 
strong emphasis on eschatology. If II Peter is to be attributed 
to Alexandria, then we have to suppose a small prophetic circle 
with a Judaistic colouring, which is protesting against the popular 
anti-Judaistic Gnosticism. II Peter represents Peter as the 
prophet and revelator, and has affinities with the slightly later z 
Revelation of Peter. It would be easier to assign both these = 


books to Rome; perhaps II Peter is the “ apocalypse’ of Peter 
mentioned in the Muratorian fragment. 

In the later pseudonymous Syrian literature, Peter appears (im- — 
possibly) as’a wandering philosopher of the type of Apollonius 
of Tyana; but in Matthew he is the great teacher or Rabbi, — 
divinely commissioned to lay down true doctrine. This view 
appears in the later tradition of Peter’s “ chair” at Antioch. In 
Rome, if we assign II Peter to that city, he was the great prophet. 
All three views may be harmonised with the Peter narratives in 
Acts, which may well have had an independent existence before 
Acts was written; they may indeed have been issued from 
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Antioch, as a piece of propaganda against the Judaistic party long 
before Luke wrote. (Like Mark 7: 1-30.) 

In east and west, therefore, Peter (and the twelve) become 
_ the pillar and foundation of a non-judaistic catholic gentile Chris- 
tianity; but in both there is attributed to his tradition a literal- 
minded Judaistic eschatology. In the Pauline church of Ephesus, 
this is denied. The Gospel of John goes back to the traditions 
preserved in Mark and in Q (or whatever form of the tradition 
John had), and while it accepts them as authoritative, it interprets 
them spiritually, that is to say it finds an inner meaning under the 
outward symbolic form. 

Antioch interprets the thirteenth chapter of Mark in accordance 
with the literal-minded eschatological tradition of Matthew, 
which is closely allied to that of James; Ephesus interprets it in 
accordance with an equally Jewish tradition, the mystical spir- 
itually-minded tradition which bears the name of John. The 
view is that while Peter is the natural leader, it is John who has 
the gift of insight. In the parable section of Mark we find the 
Petrine tradition that the great words of Jesus are not to be taken 
literally, or given the meaning they bear on their face; to do that 
is to “‘ stand outside,” to see without seeing, and never to pass 
beyond the stage of “riddles.” In John this principle is applied 
to the “ eschatological ” sayings preserved in Mark 13. Like the 
similar sayings preserved in Q, they can either be taken in their 
literal sense, or, like all the other symbolic sayings of Jesus, they 
_ may be the picturesque outward form of some living spiritual 
truth. Matthew took them in their literal sense, and elaborated 
them into a true eschatology ; that is why Matthew is Schweitzer’s 
sheet-anchor. John looked for the inward and spiritual meaning ; 
and I am simple enough to think that John was right. 


{ 


§ 10 


Luke, as I have suggested, stands outside the controversy. He 
is a gentile; and his whole theme is the expansion of Christianity 
as a gentile religion; but he delights in its Jewish origins, and 
preserves early traditions connected with the Jerusalem church and 
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the still earlier Judean circles with which the family of Jesus was 
connected. He softens the harsh words reported in Mark about 
‘the mother and brothers of Jesus. He says nothing about any 
criticism or doubt on their part; and he almost converts the words 
of Jesus into a blessing. ‘‘ My mother and my brothers,” he says, 
“these are they who hear the word of God and do it.” 


| 
| 
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By CrarENcE AuGuUSTUS MANNING, Columbia University 


There are masterpieces of secular and religious writing that 
require close and careful scrutiny in order to draw from them 
a meaning and significance that escape all too readily from the 
thought of the serious but not too reflective reader. They pene- 
trate so far toward ultimate reality that the student will feel him- 
self in doubt as to where his reading ends and his own inter- 
pretation begins. Among such passages is undoubtedly the story 
of the Grand Inquisitor in the novel of Dostoyevsky, The 
Brothers Karamazov. It is a short chapter and it seems rather 
a tirade than a serious discussion but it is an undying picture of 

be revolt against God which is more than typical of the later 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The importance of this chapter has not passed unnoticed. For 
example V. V. Rozanov, one of the most original Russian think- 
ers, has written an entire volume on the subject (Legenda o 
velikom inkvizitorye Dostoyevskago) but he entirely ignores the 
postscript of Ivan to the story and this certainly complicates still 
further the line of argument. Liberal Christians and various 
Protestant sects in Russia have republished extracts for one pur- 
pose or another but it may be well to hazard still another sum- 
mary of what is a remarkable piece of fantasy. 

First as to the background. Ivan Karamazov is the repre- 
sentative of a certain type of mind with which we are too sadly 
familiar. Unlike his brother Dimitry, the hopeless and yet re- 
pentant sinner, or Alyosha, the religious brother, Ivan starts and 
finishes with the intellect. He despises mankind intellectually. 
He glorifies man intellectually. To him religion must be an 
affair of the mind. Goodness, virtue, justice are all intellectual 

" concepts and the emotional takes second place. 
ny It has been said, “ To reason, if we are honest with ourselves, 
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the great mystery is not punishment, but forgiveness” (West- 
cott’s Historic Faith, p. 132) ; and to a man like Ivan Karamazov 
with his powerful intellect, there can be no mystery. There can 
be no forgiveness. He cannot understand his brother Dimitry 
sinning and repenting. He cannot accept the principle of the 
Atonement. Instead of that, he collects case after case of out- 
rage, of cruelty to children, cases that cannot be called anything 
but human, for to call them bestial would be to be unjust to 
animals. He piles up these outrages and he points out what is 
all too clear, that if a single child is allowed to suffer innocently 
in this world, the laws of God are lies and there is no moral order 
in the universe. Ivan Karamazov is the great example of the man 
who proceeds to construct a universe with the human sense of 
justice and the human desire for goodness placed at the bottom 
and all along the road. Driven by an infallible and well-developed 
sense of logic, Ivan Karamazov sees himself forced to return his 
ticket to God and to decline to have anything to do with such an 
unmoral being. 

Alyosha tries to restrain him by pointing out the one element 
which he has overlooked. “ There is a Being, and It (He) can 
forgive everything, all and all things and for everything, because 
It (He) has shed its own innocent blood for all and for every- 
thing” (p. 377). In other words the Atonement is all that 
stands between humanity and insanity and never is a man so near 
insanity as when he is proud of his complete sanity and his com- 
plete reliance on the intellect. 

Then at this point, Ivan commences the story of the Grand 
Inquisitor. Briefly we may summarize this as follows: Christ 
returns to earth'to pay a visit to his fellowmen. He enters Seville 
in Spain. The people accept him as they did before. They flock 
around him. He raises a child from the dead and his action 
arouses the hate of the Cardinal, the Grand Inquisitor, a man well 
over ninety years old. He orders the arrest of Christ. That 
night, clad in a simple monastic robe, he enters the Prisoner’s cell 
and denounces Him roundly. He flings back at Him the fact that 


1 Ed. Ladyzhnikov, Berlin. 
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He has no right to add anything to what he said on His first visit 
to earth, that the Church is correcting the mistakes of Christ, His 
failure to accept the conditions of the tempter, and he concludes 
his tirade, “‘ I repeat to you, to-morrow You will see this obedient 
flock, which at my first nod will hurry to heap blazing coals on 
Your pyre, on which I will burn You, for coming to disturb us. 
For if there is anyone who more than all deserved our pyre, it is 
You. To-morrow I will burn You. Dixi” (p. 398). 

Alyosha takes the narrative as a praise of Jesus and not a cen- 
sure. He sees the action of the Inquisitor merely as a particu- 
larly atrocious example of the philosophy of the Jesuits. Then 
Ivan continues; Christ says nothing. He is as quiet as He was 
before Pilate and His silence is more corroding and biting than 
any speech which He could make. Finally He approaches the 


Inquisitor and kisses him. “ The old man trembles. Something | 


stirs on his lips; he goes to the door, opens it and says to Him: 
“Go and never come back ... never come back .. . never, 
never.” And he lets Him out into the “ dark corners of the city.” 
“The Prisoner goes away. . . . The kiss burns on the heart of 
the old man but he remains with his former idea” (p. 402). 

This is the gist of the story but let us look at certain points in 
its development. There is as Rozanov has pointed out (op. cit., 
p. 142) not a sign that Christ came to this earth as anything but 
a teacher. Ivan does not use or imply the word Atonement. He 
cannot, for he stands on the principle that every man can live 
properly, if he will but so order his own intelligence, even his 
moronic half-brother Smerdyakov. So we have here the picture 
of the all-powerful, alluring teacher and healer. Perhaps it would 
not be too unkind to say that we have in the dialogue a clash 
between an extremist Ultramontane and an ultra-liberal Unitarian. 
At any rate Christ is not conscious of His atoning mission and to 
Dostoyevsky, apart from that mission, He is nothing. He would 
agree with St. Paul (I Corinthians 15: 12-20), that if Christ is 
not raised from the dead, Christians are of all men most miserable. 
Yet again the role of Ivan is consistent. If he must rest his case 
upon logic and upon human understanding, he can never bridge 
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the gulf that separates man and God. He can never see in Christ 
anything but a weak and ineffective man. He must bow his knee 
if he is to rise higher and lift up his head. 

The second argument that Christ has no right to add anything 
to what He has said is of little moment. In the first place, He 
has added nothing on His second visit. He has only worked 
a few miracles in the same manner as in the past. It gives Ivan 
however the chance to declare: “ You gave us the right to bind 
_and loose, and now you cannot take away this right” (p. 385). 

That is a touch of the unreasoning hate for the Roman Catholic 
philosophy in this passage that is very typical of Dostoyevsky but 
_ it serves chiefly as a prelude to his discussion of the temptations. 
“ The terrible, wise spirit, the spirit of self-annihilation and of 
- non-existence, the great spirit spoke with You in the wilderness, 
and it has been said in the books that he ‘tempted’ You. Is 
‘that so? Can anything be said more truly than that he asked You 
_ three questions, and that You rejected them, and that they were 
called in books ‘temptations’? And yet, if there was ever on 
this earth an absolutely thundering miracle, it was on that day, 

the day of those three temptations. Even in the appearance of 
those three questions was the miracle. If it were possible to 
conceive, even for test and example, that these three questions of 
the terrible spirit were lost in the books and that they had to be 
restored, thought out again and made, to put them again in books, 
and for this it were possible to collect all the wise men of the 
aie hierarchs, scholars, philosophers, poets, and to give 

them the task: imagine, make three questions, but such which 

besides corresponding to the scale of events, would express above 
all, in three words, in three human phrases, the whole future his- 
tory of the world and humanity,—do You think that all the wis- 
dom of the earth, gathered together, could think up anything in 
power and in depth like these three questions which actually were 
offered then to You by the powerful and wise spirit in the wilder- 
ness? By these questions alone, even by the miracle of their 
appearance, it is possible to understand that you have to do not 
with the human passing intellect but with the eternal and absolute. 
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For in these three questions are, as it were, brought together and 
predicted all the further history of humanity and the three forms 
are shown in which all the undecided contradictions of human 
nature on the entire earth will come together. Then it could not 
be so evident, for the future was unknown, but now when fifteen 
centuries have passed, we see that everything in these three ques- 
tions was so planned and foretold and so justified that it is im- 
possible to add anything to them or to take anything away from 
them ”’ (p. 386). 

The old man then begins to analyze the three temptations in the 
wilderness. He has a low idea of human nature. That is natu- 
ral. Dostoyevsky could not read the discoveries of modern psy- 
chology that the average human being has a mental age of twelve 
years. He could not know the modern discoveries of the helpless- 
ness of the average man from an intellectual standpoint. But 
his knowledge of human nature acquired in a Siberian prison 
showed him what he could expect logically of mankind. Ivan 
is resting his case on logic. It may be true that a man from 
whom nothing is expected will rise to a crisis. Tolstoy realized 
that in his discussions of war. He asks in the Raid, “‘ Why does 
this good quality (bravery), unlike all others, appear sometimes 
in bad people?”’ It is illogical and if we wish to save mankind, 
we must seek a logical solution of our difficulties. The old man 
is perfectly justified in realizing that only through the intellect 
can we hope to secure a proper order upon earth. 

He proves with unfailing logic that Christ did not wish to 
compel the loyalty of any man. He went further. His whole 
teaching was obviously to give men liberty, to place upon them- 
selves the burden of their entire action. He did not wish to 
compel them to believe; he did not wish to compel them to act. 
His whole teaching was in itself a threat and not a promise. He 
refused to come down from the cross and He preferred to give 
man the chance to worship a crucified Lord when He could have 
worked a miracle and have dazzled the hearts and heads of all. 
As Christ said himself in the parable of Dives, “If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead ” (Luke 16: 31). 
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But humanity, poor humanity, is suffering for security and 
the Church (we might read here the intelligence) has set to work 
‘to correct such an obvious error. There is no sense to it. ‘“‘ Do 
You know that centuries will pass, and humanity will proclaim 
by the lips of its wisdom and science, that there are no crimes, 
and therefore there is no sin, but there are only hungry men. 
‘Feed them and then ask virtue from them!’ that is the slogan 
which they will write upon the banners which they will raise 
against You and with which they will destroy Your temple. In 
the place of Your temple a new building will be erected, there 
will be erected a terrible Tower of Babel, and although this will 
not be finished, like the former one, yet You could have escaped 
this new tower and have shortened for one thousand years the 
sufferings of people,—for they will come to us, after being tor- 
tured one thousand years with their tower! They will search 
us out then under the earth, in the catacombs, hiding (for we will 
be again persecuted and tortured), they will find us and cry out 
to us: ‘ Feed us, for those who promised us fire from heaven have 
‘not given it.’ And then we will finish their tower, for he who 
will feed them will finish it, and we will feed them, in Your name, 
and we shall lie that it is in Your name. . . . No science will 
give them bread, while they remain free, but the end will be that 
they will bring their freedom to our feet and say to us: ‘ Enslave 
if you will, but feed us’ ” (p. 387). 

This realization of the weakness of humanity leads the old man 
to ask further: “ Are only the tens of thousands of the great and 
strong dear to you, and must the other millions, numerous as the 
sand on the seashore, weak but loving You, serve merely as ma- 
“ei for the gréat and strong? No, the weak are dear to us. 
They are sinful and rebels but in the end they will become 
obedient ” (p. 388). 

Dostoyevsky here places his finger on what must be the weak- 
ness of every system of government that aspires to promote 
human happiness on earth. The human mind, if it accepts the 
idea of equality, almost invariably loses the conception of liberty. 
If it maintains the idea of liberty, it loses the conception of equal- 
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ity. If mankind is to serve Christ without hope of reward, then 

_ the majority of the people will suffer and fall. The minority 
will be able to appreciate the meaning of liberty and will naturally 
dominate in whatever field the contest is to be joined. To 

Dostoyevsky socialism and all of its kindred philosophies which 
are based on science must be based on atheism, as he expounds in 
The Possessed (Vol. I, p. 313), and this atheism turns them into 
ethnographical material and not a people. Perhaps we may argue 
that Dostoyevsky is here merely negative but nowhere does he 
give any conception of what kind of government is possible. He 
was loyal to imperial Russia but his conception of that govern- 
ment as it ought to be was certainly not the form in which it was 
actually in existence. On the other hand Dostoyevsky realized 
fifty years ago as no one else that the only alternative was a form 
very similar in atheism and coercion to the present Soviet govern- 
ment, however it might come into power. He understood thor- 
oughly that all other systems were but makeshifts, that liberalism 
had no place in the Russian mind, and that the people out of their 
love for Christ would deny Him in favor of food. 

Back of Ivan Karamazov stand all the social reformers without 
a religious motive, all of those people who are actuated by the 
conception of social justice, who accept the brotherhood of man 
without the fatherhood of God. It is a great throng of intelli- 
gent and sincere people who are following Ivan Karamazov, who 
cannot understand the motives of Christ the Redeemer. 

The old man continues, “ You thirsted for unconstrained love 
and not the delight of the slave in a might which has ter- 
rorized him once and for all. But You judged too highly of 
people, for of course they are slaves, although they are born 
rebels ” (p. 392). This is the paradox of life and as Ivan with 
his intelligence and his blindness to all spiritual motives looks out 
on life, he realizes that the Grand Inquisitor has much on his side. 
That which he has is common sense and clear vision, for he and 
his Church have corrected the teaching of Christ by basing their 
new system on the miracle, the mystery and the authority, the 
three weapons which Christ refused, when the spirit tempted him. 
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The old man argues that the system will work itself out in time 
and that the great majority of men will give up their spiritual 
freedom and their political freedom in order that they can have the 
satisfaction of not worrying. At times there will be convulsions 
but they will grow less and less, until humanity settles down into 
the dull level of scientific living and intelligent thinking. This 
again is here the teaching of the Grand Inquisitor. It is the idea 
of the atheistic radical Shigalev in The Possessed (Part II, Chap. 
vii) and Dostoyevsky loves to equate the Roman Catholic idea 
and socialism. 

On the other hand all these systems require a ruler and so the 
old man confesses frankly that he and his friends are suffering 
because they have the burden of ruling mankind. “TI will rise 
then and point out to You millions of happy youths who have 
never known sin. And we who have taken their sins, for their 
happiness, on ourselves, will stand before You and say: ‘ Judge 
us, if You can and dare.’ Know that I am not afraid of You. 
Know that I was in the wilderness, that I nourished myself on 
locusts and roots, that I blessed the freedom with which You 
blessed people, and I prepared to be among Your chosen, among 
the mighty and the strong with the desire ‘ to fill up the number.’ 
But I awoke and did not wish to serve nonsense. I returned and 
joined the band of those who were correcting Your exploit. I 
left the proud and I returned to the humble for the happiness of 
the humble. What I say unto You will be fulfilled and our king- 
dom will be established ” (p. 398). 

Then comes the kissing of the Grand Inquisitor by Christ. 
Why does Christ do it? We do not know and perhaps Ivan was 
himself puzzled by the ending which he drew for his narrative. 
Undoubtedly to him it was a sign that Christ recognized the self- 
sacrifice of the old man in undertaking the burden of government 
and in giving up his peace of mind for the sake of helping his fel- 
lows, even if he could only do this by taking away from them all 
that was human and personal and by subjugating them fully to 
his own ideas. To Ivan, who believed in an intellectual solution 
of the world, the Grand Inquisitor and any other tyrant who was 
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really confident in his own power to make men happy was a 
benefactor of humanity and a man who was worthy of the grati- 
tude of the great majority. To Alyosha the problem was seen 
entirely differently and the whole story from beginning to end 
only served to show the great gulf which separated the two 
brothers. 

And the ending of Ivan. Dostoyevsky well understood that a 
purely intellectual solution was ineffective, whether the solution 
was on the path of morality or of socialism. At the end of Crime 
and Punishment he had raised this in the account of the dream 
of Raskolnikov. He had played with the idea in the Possessed 
and now he gives it his fullest interpretation. Ivan cannot be 
happy. He has set himself an idea and an ideal. He must be 
responsible for his own acts. A man who is worthy of playing 
a prominent role in the world must be sure of his course. So 
here the Grand Inquisitor, troubled by the kiss, still retains his 
old ideal. Ivan is equally obstinate. He has rejected morality 
and self-limitation. He has tried to talk and spread his doctrines 
and his best pupil is the moron Smerdyakov. It is he who in the 
strength of Ivan’s philosophy murders his father. Then and only 
then does Ivan realize that by his own teaching it is he, Ivan, the 
respectable man, who is really responsible for the murder of his 
own father. 

Could any punishment be more bitter? Then to cap the 
climax, the devil, that same spirit, appears before him not in the 
guise of Lucifer but in the form of himself, a typical Russian like 
Ivan himself, and he throws back at his friend all the ideas that 
Ivan has been spreading throughout his life. 

Thus the Grand Inquisitor is the foremost example of Dosto- 
yevsky’s criticism of intellectual civilization. It is the culmina- 
tion of his criticism of the superman, the man-God, as distinct 
from the God-man. It is his exposition of the idea that man can 
construct his own moral universe or his own special and practical 
mode of living through his own unaided powers. 

Ivan acknowledges the power and the beauty of Christ. He 
does not acknowledge His divine position in the world. He does 
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not acknowledge that Christ came to earth for any purpose other 
than making people happy. He is interested only in that millen- 
nium which can appear on this earth. He does not understand 
until it is too late that life is more than thought, that the relations 
of one man to another are something more than an expression of 
dialectic. His Christ is not that man who was accepted by the 
apostles but an individual who is to be condemned by intellectual 
and human thought. 
With all his knowledge of humanity, Dostoyevsky was too keen 
an analyzer to accept the modest platitudes of a mere liberal. 
What he was seeking, we can scarcely know, but it was not that. 
He believed in life and its powers and he knew well that the human 
intellect was too frail a basis to support an entire universe. 
The point of view which Ivan takes is one that is very attrac- 
tive to an educated man. Let us get rid of all these old-fashioned 
notions of sin,—the people are hungry. Yes, but an intellectual 
remedy may lead men to fight and consume one another. 
Scholars, social workers, statesmen, all may dream of a peaceful 
and happy world without that illogical thing called religion and 
faith. Ivan’s Christ is the teacher, the moralist, the friend of 
_ humanity. He is everything except the Second Person of the 

Blessed Trinity, who was incarnate to save mankind. Ivan real- 
ized everything about Christ but he refused his allegiance because 
he could not accept a world in which evil existed. He could not 

rest satisfied without a solution of that problem which has 
_ troubled every thinker since the world began and to which we 
- are no nearer an answer. In a word Ivan Karamazov could not 
accept a universe in which God Himself had suffered for man- 
kind. He stressed self-reliance, or at least the self-reliance of 
_ the leader, and he was forced to admit that the leader might be a 
-parricide and a criminal. For him there was nothing further— 
suicide, madness of faith,—and Ivan will not believe. 

So runs the character of Ivan. Dostoyevsky has given in this 

_ short story the fundamentals to which every man who starts with 
_ man and ends with man must give heed. It is perhaps the very 
essence of the development of human will and the longer we 
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analyze it, the more tawdry and petty that will is. The intel- 
lectual to-day as in the early ages must learn to bow before Christ. 
Wisdom alone is helpless and it is as true to-day as in the days of 
St. Paul: “ We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness. But unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God ” (I Cor. 1: 23-24). The Grand Inquisitor sums 
up that search for wisdom and no attack on Christ at any time has 
been more fundamental or more futile than his. Ivan denies the 
power and the laws of God, because he demands more of Him. 
He ends by recognizing himself as the devil. If man is not made 
in the image of God, the devil is made in the image of man. 
There is truth in the ideas of Ivan. They are logical and 
intelligent but they are not enough. Dostoyevsky sought to de- 
scribe an ideal life in revolt against God. Yet he himself be- 
lieved apparently most sincerely or he wanted to. He knew there 
was no other salvation and no one has ever excelled him in the 
depth and the seriousness of his thoughts. Here we have his 
views on justice and no man who wishes to understand the ideas 
of the modern age with its concentration on the affairs of this life 
can find anything deeper or more instructive than The Brothers 
Karamazov and this vision of the intellectual and futile rdle of 
the Grand Inquisitor. 
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7 MASS OR HOLY COMMUNION 
By FrepertcK C. Grant, Western Theological Seminary 2 


‘The Supper of the Lorde and the Holy Communion, com- 

_ monly called the Masse: ’ this was the title of the chief service of 
the Anglican Church as it appeared in the first English Prayer 

Book, in 1549. Three years later, in the Book of 1552, it read: 

‘The Order for the Administracion of the Lordes Supper, or 

_ Holye Communion.” The name ‘ Mass’ was omitted, no doubt 
because the more ardent Protestant reformers wished clearly to 
distinguish the new service from the old, and perhaps also be- 
cause, in the interval, the Office had ceased to be ‘ commonly 
called’ by its historic name.* However much one may regret the 
disuse among Anglicans of the short and familiar term which has 
been in use in Western Christendom since the fourth century, 
there can be little doubt that, as far as the title goes, the after- 
thoughts of 52 were wiser than the first enthusiasms of ’49. 
The two services, English Holy Communion and Latin Mass, 
have not sufficient in common for the latter term to cover both. 
In the interests of accuracy, therefore, and not of any partisan 
interpretation, the term ‘ Mass’ should not be applied to the Eng- 
lish service. The genius of the English Rite is not identical with 
_ the Latin; and this is true in spite of the tendency at the present 
_ time to approximate the Anglican service more closely to the 
Roman. This tendency is reflected not only in the services of 
ultra-‘ Catholic’ churches, and in the American Missal, but even 
in some measure in the late revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. As a Protestant or Reformed Liturgy, the ‘Order for 
the Administration of the Lord’s Supper ’ in the Anglican Prayer 
Book needs no apology or defense. It is sublime, moving, and 
yet familiar. It is practically sui generis, and resembles the East- 
ern Liturgies even less than it does the Latin; while its contacts 


1 Or possibly because the authorities hoped such a change would take place! 
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with the Lutheran Liturgy serve at the same time to make clear 
the wide differences between them. Countless Christians in this 
and other generations, for now nearly four hundred years, have 
found the way to God, to the Real Presence, to pardon and re- 
newal, through the words of this English Rite; and it is still as 
rich in meaning as it ever was, without addition or subtraction, or 
ceremonial multiplication. Its doctrinal teaching and point of 
view are both clear and reasonable, as clear as in any liturgical 
composition they can ever be, since it is primarily an office of 
worship, not of instruction; while its thought and language ex- 
press that sunny rationality characteristic of Anglican as of Pre- 
reformation Catholic theology at their best. Too much has been 
4 made of the theory of Anglican compromise or comprehension in 

interpreting both our Liturgy and Articles—made, one suspects, 

with a motive of reading in an opposite meaning when the one 
_ stated lacks the thorough and exclusive terminology of theological 
, definition. Taken in its natural meaning, the language of the 

Anglican Liturgy is comprehensible and definite and clear; in- 

stead of being a miserable ‘compromise,’ it is the language of 
the Reformed Church, in both its doctrine and its worship. To 
; make its language bear the meaning sometimes read into it, one 


must ignore the plain sense, the context, and the illustrative paral- 
lels to be found elsewhere in the Book of Common Prayer—not to 
mention the contemporary documents which any historical com- 

mentary would necessarily take into account. 
On the other hand, the Roman Mass is equally explicit and 
unique, and possesses similarly the distinctive qualities of a great 
_ literary, or rather liturgical, work of art, definite, clear in mean- 
ing, rich in varied associations, and enshrining a type of spiritual 
aspiration which there is no danger of mistaking or confounding 
with any other, Reformed or Protestant or Oriental. It carries 
one back to the beginnings of Roman and Western Christianity, 
with its commemoration of the Saints and Martyrs, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Apostles and the early Roman witnesses for Christ: 
Linus, Cletus, Clement, Xystus, Cornelius, Cyprian, Laurence, 
Chrysogonus, John and Paul, Cosmas and Damian, et omnium 
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sanctorum tuorum. . . . John, Stephen, Matthias, Barnabas, Ig- 
natius, Alexander, Marcellinus, Peter, Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, 
Lucia, Agnes, Cecilia, Anastasia—women saints as well as men, 
and children, too, in the far-off days of the childhood of the 
church, when Christians were often the children of a second birth, 
indeed twice reborn, once in the cool waters of baptism and again 
in the hot, bloody contest of the arena. Many of the names are 
only names; though legend and pious story have often filled out 
the lacunae, as the Acta Sanctorum witnesses. But not only the 
names of the early Roman martyrs testify to the antiquity of this 
Rite: its very language echoes the thought and feeling, and the 
daily speech, of the Christians gathered in the Catacombs, and 
even before that ‘ subterranean age,’ as Walter Pater called it, 
when the slaves in the great Roman households gathered about 
the table of the Lord, and knelt beside their masters to receive the 
Bread of Life. ‘ They of Caesar’s household salute you’ across 
the centuries, as you hear their very words, perhaps, in the ancient 
prayers of the Canon Missae: 

‘Unde et memores, Domine, nos servi tui, sed et plebs tua sancta.... 
Memento etiam, Domine, famulorum famularumque tuarum N. et N., qui nos 
praecesserunt cum signo fidei, et dormiunt in somno pacis.’ 

Thy people, thy household, thy family, thy domestics—how can 
we render the words in English? One wonders how men could 
bring themselves to abandon such language, after centuries of 
daily use in the Church, and familiar to them from earliest child- 
hood: sonorous, plaintive, filled with the same haunting sadness 
and the homely melody of those long-remembered tunes we 
cherish from our earliest years. Rich too are its associations 
with the simple doctrine of the early Western Church, before 
turbid Greek metaphysics had begun to flow in and trouble its 
crystalline springs—in that earlier age when the spirit of the 
Roman Church still bore the impress of the world and the age in 
which it arose (a spirit now forever enshrined in the pages of 
Pater’s Marius) ; rich likewise its echoes of the naively realistic 
reading of the Old Testament, the sacred world-history of the 
early Christians—‘ Accept it as thou didst accept the offerings of 
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thy — child Abel, and the sacrifice of our Father Abraham, 
and that which thy high priest Melchizedek did offer, a holy sacri- 
fice, an immaculate offering . . . and let thy holy angel bear it 
in his hands to thy celestial altar, in the presence of thy divine 
majesty; that we who partake of this altar, sharing in the sacred 
Body and Blood of thy Son, may be filled with all heavenly 
benediction and grace.’ The whole genius of the Rite is sacri- 
ficial, as that of the Anglican is not. Over and over again the 
purpose is hinted, stated, repeated: 

‘Hanc igitur oblationem servitutis nostrae, sed et cunctae familiae tuae, 
quaesumus, Domine, ut placatus accipias.’ 
Nor is there any mistaking the interpretation of the Real Presence, 
in the sense of Scholastic Realism, as the Rite is celebrated today 
with the ceremonious ritualism which has been the growth of 
almost twenty centuries of liturgical experiment, precedent, and 
revision, much of it now less elaborate than in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, but clearly devised or selected for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the central Eucharistic doctrine of the Roman Church 
and bringing it home vividly and unforgettably to the hearts of 
both the wise and the humble, the learned and the lowly, as men 
are ‘able to receive it.’ ‘To the hearts,’ yes; for the deep, in- 
tense piety, the childlike faith, the prostrate awe in the presence 
of a mystery passing human comprehension—all this speaks to the 
heart rather than the head, and touches the very depths of our 
common, sinful, human nature. It is not our Anglican liturgy. 
It is not even very much like it—for though the Prayer Book 
service owes a debt in almost every line, the order of the old 
Roman Mass, as the historian Patterson says, was ‘ altered out of 
recognition ’ by the Book of 1552, ‘and in subsequent revisions 
this new arrangement has been maintained.’ But it is a superbly 
beautiful, simple Rite, and no one who knows liturgical history 
will question its superiority to certain other and more elaborate 
liturgies which it has supplanted in the course of time. Words 
and phrases hallowed by centuries of supplication are echoed and 
preserved in it, and linger on the ears or in the mind of the wor- 
shipper with an all but ineffable charm. Only its doctrine, or the 
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— doctrines that have grown up about it, and the unfortunate ec- 
clesiastical-political connotations of its use, prevent most Angli- 
cans from discovering for themselves the priceless devotional 

treasure of the Roman Mass. Perhaps also the careless and un- 

- jntelligent way in which it is recited or ‘said’ by the majority 
of Roman clergy should be added to the obstacles standing in the 

_ way of a recognition by Anglicans of its beauty and rich meaning. 
Its ‘crudity,’ pointed out by certain of our liturgists, is only the 
crudity of primitiveness—or of those elements in it which are 

really primitive ; its lack of dramatic sequence, contrasting so un- 

favorably with the English Rite, is very largely characteristic of 

_ Latin devotions generally, though the real explanation is probably 

to be sought in its history; while its simple Latin is no handicap 

_ —since many a scrub-woman and farm-hand understands it quite 

_as readily, and perhaps more thoroughly, than many even of the 

- educated comprehend the elaborate disguise in which the Prayer 

_ Book service is sometimes decked out. 

What I wish to emphasize is the difference between the Latin 
and the Anglican Rites, without reporting unfavorably of either 
_—though the Roman doctrine can have no rightful place in au- 
_ thoritative Anglican teaching, as the Anglican Churches are at 
_ present constituted. Both are superb, unique, and distinctive; 
and each should be kept separate and distinct from the other. 
The Anglican Communion Service, decked out with patches torn 
here and there from the Roman Mass, is no more beautiful, mov- 
ing, or satisfying than the Roman Mass would be, pieced out with 
scraps taken from the Book of Common Prayer. Indeed, less so; 
for we can imagine that certain of the Anglican prayers—e.g. the 
Prayer of Humble Access—might very fittingly be introduced into 
a Roman Mass-book, at least as a private prayer for the laity, or 
one to be said by priest and people just before communion; while 
we can scarcely see the value or appropriateness of the Libera nos, 
for example (which necessarily follows the Pater noster in the 
‘Roman Mass, and takes up the last petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
as its text), or the Hanc igitur, tucked in between the parts of the 

_ Holy Communion, or even inserted forcibly into lesions made in 
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the ‘ini inndine. It is no liturgical ‘ enrichment,’ to turn 
either Rite into a hodge-podge of miscellanies, and sandwich 
Latin and English prayers indiscriminately—or even discrimi- 
nately; for the two simply do not belong together. Let us either 
keep the Anglican Rite intact, and ‘enrich’ it only by additions 
consonant with its own peculiar genius; or else let us frankly 
abandon it—and with it all of Anglican theology, history, doc- 
trine, ethics, and devotions since the 16th century—and go back 
boldly to the Latin Rite, and build upon that—adding only what is 
consonant with its peculiar genius, and omitting, perhaps, in 
Anglican circles, if we must, those elements or at least those 
emphases which are specially repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon soul. 
For if the Anglican liturgy can be improved, no doubt the Roman 
might also—both by addition and subtraction, but addition only 
along the line of its own distinct and peculiar genius. I mean this 
very seriously : I wish Anglo-Catholics would devote more careful 
study to the liturgical problem, from a point of view quite frankly 
‘Western’ or ‘ Latin’ Catholic and more decidedly their own; 
and instead of producing a hybrid ‘ English Mass,’ half Anglican, 
half Roman, but adapted to the genius neither of Rome nor of 
Anglicanism, would go back behind the successive editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, behind 1552 and 1549, and, taking their 
stand where once the ways divided, in turbulent and troubled days, 
but now much more calmly, more intelligently, more patiently, and 
with a more ample scholarly preparation, would revise the Latin 
Rite itself in the direction of modern Anglo-Catholic doctrine and 
worship. Then we might have something worthy of respect and 
deserving careful study, perhaps even entitled to license for op- 
tional use within the Anglican Communion! English Free 
Church liturgists have not hesitated to experiment in this direc- 
tion; only the political affiliations of the Church of England pre- 
vent English Catholics from doing the same; while here in 
America, in a church whose Anglicanism is of a wholly non- 
political type, and enjoying, in many dioceses, almost as much 
freedom as the Free Churches themselves, there is an open field 
for experiment of this sort. However, the actual licensing of 
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such a service ought not to be requested until ample opportunity 
has been given for study, comment, criticism, and revision: the 
quasi-authorization of the American Missal teaches us that! 
Every year the fact stands out more clearly that modern Angli- 
canism embraces more than one theological or liturgical type. Its 
varieties grow steadily more varied and divergent, and the recent 
English proposal to authorize two Prayer Books is a symptom 
destined to be repeated there or elsewhere in the far-reaching 
religious society now in communion with the See of Canterbury. 
At least two main varieties are already apparent; and, on the 
Anglican theory of comprehension, there is no reason to doubt 
either that both are legitimate, or that still others will emerge with 
commanding support in the future. Moreover, if the Lambeth 
Proposal of Reunion is taken seriously, as we trust it may be, 
and bears actual fruit, we shall find ourselves, perhaps before very 
long, in communion with churches whose traditions, rooted like 
our own in Pre-reformation Western Catholicism, go back by 
other ways than those of the polity, worship, and theology of 
Anglicanism between the 16th and 2oth centuries.” The Lu- 
theran Herrenmahl is related to the Roman Mass by a history and 
development of its own, with scarcely any contacts across the 
English Channel, the North Sea, or the broad Atlantic. If we 
really mean what we say, and propose to recognize the Lutheran 
Liturgy—as we have already recognized it in Sweden; and if we 
really understand Catholicity to imply and involve development in 
the future as well as unity in the present and continuity with the 
past ; then we can scarcely avoid granting the permission, to expert 
and qualified minds, to conduct experiments in worship in the 
directions we have indicated. The ‘ one and only’ Catholic Lit- 
urgy is not the Anglican, nor the Roman, nor some one of the 
Eastern Rites; Rome itself has recognized other Rites beside her 
own, though for practical reasons her policy is one of growing 
uniformity; indeed, Rome has more than once considered the 
2See Bishop Wilson’s recent Hale Sermon: What Will We Do With It?— 
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proposal to recognize the Anglican Liturgy as a permissive 
Catholic Rite, and may do so again, unless Vaticanism and Ultra- 
montanism have succeeded in forever closing the door upon 
Anglican Orders. But whatever the future holds, there is room 
in the present for a more free and more consistent method of 
liturgical reform, on the part of Anglo-Catholics, than the fugi- 
tive and irrational one now in vogue; and it is to be hoped that 
some will take advantage of their opportunity. 

One slight factor, perhaps, but one nevertheless worthy of con- 
sideration, is the relative brevity of the Latin Mass. Our fore- 
fathers relished long services. In Colonial days, in this country, 
and even later, Morning Prayer, Litany, and Ante-Communion 
were the normal Sunday morning ‘ worship’ in many parishes, 
Today, a service running over an hour often means a congregation 
leaving before it is finished; and the daily Eucharist of thirty to 
forty minutes is much too long—twenty to twenty-five would be 
better suited to the temper of mind born of modern commercial 
and social, and even academic, life. A briefer service would 
really mean more to the average congregation, who cannot keep 
their minds upon a longer one, in a concentrated effort of atten- 
tion. For this reason the Preparation and the Last Gospel, bor- 
rowed from the Latin Rite and added to the Anglican service at 
beginning and end, unduly lengthen the period of worship. In 
the Latin Rite, where they belong, no such untoward psychological 
result is produced. The long, sonorous, weighted sentences of the 
English Liturgy are too long and too heavy for many modern 
worshippers. One envies the congregations that follow the 
simple, direct, unrhetorical prayers and thanksgivings of the 
Latin. Here again our supposed present-day reformers of the 
Latin Rite for use in Anglican Churches would have a decided 
advantage to offer—one that would mean much not only to them, 
with their daily services, and repeated celebrations on Sundays 
and Festivals, but to us all, if their example were to be as con- 
tagious as we should certainly expect it to be. 

The chief objection to much of the private and sporadic ‘ litur- 
gical enrichment ’ that is taking place at the present time, often 
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in imitation of the Latin service, is that it is amateurish, and is 
done without adequate recognition of true liturgical principles. 
_ The two additions just noted sufficiently illustrate this point. The 
- Roman Preparation was undoubtedly left out of the Reformed 
- Anglican Liturgy because the heart of it—the Confiteor to the 
- Saints—contravened Anglican doctrine. The Psalm was unob- 
_ jectionable—and now reappears in the English Proposed Book 
of 1928, as ‘A Devotion which may be said by the priest and 
people immediately before the celebration of the Holy Com- 
- munion’ (p. 485); indeed, an Old Testament Lesson at the be- 
- ginning of the Eucharist was ‘ primitive,’ and is found in the old 
Missae Catechumenorum. But—this is the real objection to 
lengthening further the introductory part of the service—the 
Anglican Order of Holy Communion already contains a Prepara- 
tion. As if to make the fact clearer, the Gloria in excelsis was 
- moved from the beginning of the Rite to its conclusion, where it 
becomes a glorious song of praise and thanksgiving in the Pres- 
ence of the heavenly Lord; so that what remained was all pre- 
_ paratory and led up to the Collect, Epistle and Gospel. Further, 
provision was made by rubric, even in the Book of 1549, before 
the Gloria in excelsis was moved, that the priest should begin the 
_ service ‘ standing humbly afore the middes of the Altar ’: nothing 
could be more explicit—the service was to begin before the altar, 
perhaps even in the choir, certainly at the foot of the altar. As 
everyone knows, this was changed in the Book of 1552, where 
‘the Table’ is to have ‘a fayre white lynnen clothe upon it,’ and 
‘shall stande in the body of the Churche, or in the chauncell, 
where Morning prayer and Evening prayer be appoynted to bee 

_ sayde’; the Priést is directed to stand ‘ at the north syde of the 

Table.’ However, the literalists of today who begin at the north 
or south end of the altar are really paying more attention to 

careless Jacobean and Colonial and Victorian habit than to the 

genuine Anglican tradition—as the late Canon St. George, a pro- 
found liturgical scholar, was accustomed to point out to his classes 
at Nashotah. Wherever the service is begun ‘in the midst be- 
fore the altar,’ the superiority of such a usage is evident at once. 
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The Lord’s Prayer and the Collect for Purity are certainly de- 
rived from the Pre-reformation Preparation (see Procter and 
Frere, p. 282: the Sarum Mass for Advent I), where the Collect, 
Deus cui omne cor patet (our Collect for Purity), is found in the 
preparatory devotions, as well as the Aufer a nobis, which formed 
its conclusion, or rather, as in the modern Roman service, the 
beginning of the Mass itself. Then the reading of the Law, or | 
its Summary, from the footpace, at the center of the altar, facing © 
the people, followed by the Kyrie (facing the altar, but still in 
its midst), carries the Anglican Preparation to its climax. If 
only we were more consistently loyal to our own traditions and 
usages, there would be no call to ‘ enrich’ the service at this point; 
and the thoughtless telescoping of a Latin form with our own, 
resulting in the Anglican Preparation being shunted aside—lit- 
erally, to the Epistle side !—where it robs the Collect for the Day 
of half its effectiveness, as the introduction to the Epistle and 
Gospel—would not take place. Whoever has shared in a service 
conducted by that saintly bishop, the late Sheldon Griswold, can- 
not fail to recall the simplicity and exact liturgical propriety with — 
which it began. 

As for the Last Gospel, there is even less liturgical justification 
for its addition to the Anglican Rite than for the addition of the 
Roman Preparation (which has at least this justification, that 
the Reformed Liturgy took it into some account). The late and 
chequered history of that Gospel I have not space here to recount. 
The curious may consult some learned article—e.g. Herzog- 
Hauck, or Schiele, or Cabrol. The usage began in the twelfth 
century, and was the object of considerable and widespread op- 
position, and even of episcopal prohibition, chiefly on account of | 
the superstitions that attached to it from the start. It has no © 
counterpart whatsoever in the Eastern Liturgies; and it was 
certainly omitted on purpose by the reformers, not accidentally 
overlooked. That it may have devotional value, at least for the 
celebrant, goes without saying, in spite of the resulting extension 
of the service. But its place is outside the liturgy proper, as an 
additional devotion—its place in the Roman Rite itself makes 


this clear. To read it audibly, with a genuflection at the words, 
Et Verbum caro factum est, is to introduce an element into the 
service which weakens or destroys the climax already reached in 
the English Rite. The Latin Mass, which concludes so abruptly 
after the Communion—followed at once by the Consumption of 
the remaining consecrated species and by the ablutions—may call 
for such an additional devotion. And in truth the most con- 
sistent usage would doubtless be to ‘tarp’ (‘take ablutions at 
Roman place’), and then conclude with additional prayers, the 
Blessing, and the Last Gospel. But the whole genius of the 
English Rite stands opposed—with the added devotions already 
introduced inside the Liturgy, the Gloria in excelsis in its Angli- 
can place, and the concluding collects, preceding the Blessing. 
To conclude the Anglican service as the Prayer Book directs, and 
then go on to add the Last Gospel, after the ablutions, not only 
lengthens the service unduly, but, from the artistic or liturgical 
standpoint, makes confusion of the simple, beautiful, and ef- 
fective ending of the Prayer Book service. Far better would it 
be to take the straight Roman order, put the Gloria in excelsis 
back where it was originally, take the ablutions where the Roman 
Rite prescribes, and then add the devotions as Rome directs— 
than to disarrange and overload the beautiful Anglican service 
by trying to combine the two. But what end this would serve 
is not altogether clear. Taken as it stands, the Anglican service 
seems to many of us—including, in this respect, some Roman 
scholars, I have been told—to be superior, and to possess a 
quality of artistic, liturgical beauty unsurpassed and even un- 
equalled by the older Rite. 

What I am pleading for is consistency: either the Roman Rite, 
simple, direct, majestic, awe-inspiring, bearing with it a wealth 
of associations from all the Christian centuries, but revised, if 
necessary, in terms of its own genius and outlook; or the Angli- 
can, dear and familiar, and classic in its expression of the Angli- 
can religious outlook, of the Anglo-Saxon approach to God, but 
at the same time sublimely beautiful, with the unity and progress 
of a great poem or tragedy, and to be revised and enriched, if 
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at all, not by additions from extraneous and alien sources but 
along the line of its own historical development; and not by 
amateurs eager to copy Rome or the East, but by experts, steeped 
in the Anglican tradition and able to interpret its true genius to 
the mind of today. If the achievement of such consistency re- 
quires a permanent liturgical Commission in the Episcopal 
Church—like the similar Latin Congregation—surely we have 
the beginning of such a body in the surviving members of the 
recent Prayer Book Commission of the General Convention; to 
which might well be added other liturgical scholars and profes- 
sional teachers of liturgics in the Church’s seminaries. Had the 
Prayer Book Commission included such a larger group, prior to 
1928, the new Prayer Book might have been even more satis- 
factory than it is, and the ill-fated American Missal might never 
have seen the light. 
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; AN EXPERIMENT THAT SUCCEEDED 


By Leicester C. Lewis, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Chestnut Hill, Penna. 


From October 1931 to June 1932 an experiment in Adult 
Religious Education was carried out at St. James’s Church, 
Philadelphia, which we believe was unique both in its conception 
and its success. 

Dr. John Mockridge, the rector of St. James’s, saw what ap- 
parently so many pastors of central city churches do not see, that 
the new urban arrangement of population in our great metro- 
politan areas demands and necessitates a new type of parish 
ministry within these areas. Just as hospitals, museums, and 
railroads have tended more and more to a diversified service (the 
old evolutionary progress from homogeneity to heterogeneity), 
in order to meet the needs of our congested districts, so Dr. 
Mockridge felt that parishes in the heart of our cities should 
develop a diversified ministry. Probably only the larger churches 
could or ought to attempt such an expansion, but for them it 
was imperative to do so. Therefore in 1930 the Reverend Dr. 
Fort Newton became co-rector of St. James’s, to assume almost 
entire responsibility for the preaching. Dr. Newton’s gifts as a 
preacher were recognized by all, and here was the opportunity 
presented to him, and through him to the Church, of utilizing 
these gifts to the uttermost, untrammelled by other duties in- 
herent in parish life. 

The music of St. James’s, under the leadership of Mr. Ernest 
White, the organist, had long been of high quality, not only in 
the rendition of the customary services, but in the wider fields 
of the ministry of music, such as oratorios and lectures on the 
nature and history of Church music. Thus, with the preaching 
and the music well cared for, it was felt that the next side of all- 
round parish development must be, in the largest sense of the 
word, the Teaching Office of the Church. By this was meant 
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not the teaching inevitable in, but incidental to, any good sermon, 
nor the indirect teaching value of the Liturgy, but rather definite 
and systematic presentation of the Christian religion on the prin- 
ciples of seasoned pedagogy. In other words, St. James’s would 
inaugurate an Adult School of Religion. 

There was considerable discussion as to the practical possibility 
of this. Many dioceses throughout the Church have commis- 
sions of one kind or another dealing with Religious Education, 
and the result is not impressive. Nowhere is the common curse 
of American education, namely the mistaking means for ends, 
more potent than in educational circles within the Episcopal 
Church. Few who have shared in discussions pertaining to Re- 
ligious Education can be blind to this curse. The current in- 
terest, and in some places the only interest, lies in endless talk 
and “conferencing” in methods of teaching, with unlimited 
numbness as to the content. In Dr. Mockridge’s phrase: “ We 
love to confer about conferring.” Much talk is expended by 
many who do not conduct classes, on how to do it. The result, 
only too well known, comes to, how not to do it. Many clergy 
throughout the Church had felt this, not least in the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. Hence the idea of the School of Religion was 
weighed very carefully, to purge it so far as possible from the 
familiar characteristics of Religious Education. 

What Dr. Mockridge wanted was a clearcut presentation of 
Christianity as our Communion understands it. So far as 
method went, only that was needed which any educated man 
would use in bringing truth home to people in other parts of life. 
The rector of St. James’s felt very strongly that if the Christian 
religion is the best thing that God has for humanity, then the 
clearest possible presentation of it ought to “sell” itself. To 
carry out such a programme, Dr. Mockridge secured Dr. Leicester 
Lewis, Chaplain of the Episcopal Academy, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Adult Religious Education in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. 

The School year was divided into three terms, of Autumn, 
Winter and Spring. The first, of five weeks, lasted from the 
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middle of November until the week before Christmas. The 
second block of work started in on Septuagesima and ran until 
Holy Week, while the third term, a short one, went from the 
third Sunday after Easter up to Pentecost. The classes were 
held some in the church, some in the chapel, and some in the 
rector’s study, and consisted not only of lectures, but in almost 
all cases, of lectures followed by extended discussion. Questions 
were planned and introduced by the lecturer, should the discus- 
sion lag. Generally the lecture would last about forty-five min- 
utes, and the ensuing discussion half an hour or more. Attempt 
was made to balance the curriculum so far as possible so that 
appeal might be made to various types of interest, and deliberately 
the topics of the First Term were made somewhat “ sensational,” 
to draw into the life of the School certain who at the start might 
not be attracted by merely religious and ecclesiastical themes. 
Perhaps the announcement which headed the Syllabus of the 


First Term will serve to indicate the policy of the school, 


A ScHOooL OF RELIGION 


This is a most religious age. Never before has our Church presented such 
strong Churchly consciousness, as was evinced recently in the Lambeth Con- 
ference and in General Convention. Never before, not only in America but 
in England as well, have there been so many conferences for study, quiet days 
for prayer, and definite interest in matters religious. More than one librarian 
has reported of late years, that next to the most popular novels, the many 
books published on religion are far and away the “best sellers.” This can 
only indicate a general and widespread interest on the part of our populace. 

But here is the paradox. In many ways this genuine religious interest, 
especially an intelligent interest, seems weakest among habitual Churchgoers. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this, the fact is patent in many parts of 
our Church that a keenly alert study of religion and of its application to the 
world of today is not the outstanding characteristic of our people. We have 
done considerable work in the service of God, “ with the heart,” in works of 
charity and philanthropy. We have made distinct progress in serving God 
“with the soul,” in renewal of prayer and sacrament. That third part of the 
Divine Law, the service of God “with the mind,” we have largely ignored. 
Were Church workers, vestrymen, and members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
asked if they had given any money to the work of God during the past year, 
and in honesty were compelled to answer “none at all,” there would be an 
instinctive feeling of regret and shortcoming. If the same kind of question 
were put to them as to prayer, and the answer was “no serious prayer of any 
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kind during the past year,” there would again be evident a sense of definite 
failure. If however under service of the mind, they were asked how many 
really solid and thoughtful books on religion they had read during the same 
period, with the answer “not one,” would go in many cases not only no 
genuine feeling of failure, but almost an irritation at such an idea of Christian 
duty. Yet in the New Testament, to love God with our mind is just as much 
the mark of the disciple as the love of God with heart or soul. 
1 _ Hence there is room, not exclusively as a duty, but rather as an opportunity 
for fuller and broader discipleship, for St. James’s as a City Church to estab- 
lish a School of Religion, where the Christian religion shall be definitely and 
clearly presented. We have all heard Mr. Chesterton’s sarcasm “that Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism are very much alike, especially Buddhism,” but just 
wherein does Christianity differ from other religions; what are my aims, duties, 
and helps as a member of historic Christianity, which I would not have other-— 
wise; what is the connection between the organized wealth of Christianity today 
with the possessionless radicalism of our Lord and the Apostles? Such ques- | 
tions are of real concern to many thoughtful folk today, and the School of 
Religion aims to answer them. 


The Curriculum of the three terms was as follows. 


First TERM 
1. Our Christian Library Dr. Lewis 
\ Wednesday at 8:00 P.M., in the Chapel. 
a) The Bible not a book, but a literature. 
b) The oldest letters in the New Testament. 
a: c) St. Paul’s stenographer. 
d) The development of Christian biography. 
e) The purpose of World History revealed. 
2. Prophets and Problems of the Nineteenth Century 
Sunday at 10:00 A.M., in the Rector’s Study. 
a) Hegel, Mussolini, and Nationalism. 
b) John Henry Newman and Sacramentalism. 
c) Charles Darwin and Evolutionism. 
d) Marx, Lenin, and Socialism. 
¢) Father Tyrell and Modernism. 


‘Dr. Lewis 
| 


3. Education in Churchmanship 
Sunday, after Evensong (4:25 P.M.), in the Church. 


a) Ethical values in Holy Baptism. 
b) How we got our Morning and Evening Prayer. 
c) The Christian Service of Sacrifice. 


4. Nature and Practice of Prayer Dr. Lewis 
Friday at 12:25 P.M., in the Church. 

a) Prayer of Adoration. 


b) Prayer of Petition. 
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c) Prayer of Thanksgiving. 


d) Prayer of Intercession. = 
¢) Prayer of Communion. 


5. The Great Prophets - Dr. Newton 
Tuesday at 5:00 P.M., in the Chapel. — 
a) The Prophet Genius. 
b) Amos, the Prophet of Justice. j 
c) Hosea, the Prophet of Love. 


d) Isaiah, the Statesman. 
¢) Isaiah, the Prophet of Holiness. 
6. God in the Christian Creed Dr. Mockridge 
Friday after Evensong (5:20 P.M.), in the Church. 


a) God as Father. 
b) God in Nature. _ 
c) God in Man. 

d) God as Spirit. 

e) God in the World. q 


SECOND TERM 


1. The Development of Anglican Christianity 
Sunday at 10:00 A.M., in the Rector’s Study. 
a) The British Church. 
b) The Anglo-Saxon Church. 
c) The Anglo-Norman Church. 
d) The Plantagenet Church. 
e) The Early Tudor Church. 
f) The Later Tudor Church. 
g) The Stuart Church. 
h) The Hanoverian Church. 
#) The Victorian Church. 
_ 2. Education in Churchmanship 
Sunday, after Evensong (4:25 P.M.), in the Church. 

a) How to keep a Christian Sunday. 
b) The Meaning of the Marriage Service. 
c) The Necessity of Confirmation. 
d) The Symbolism of the Church Building. 
e) Postures in Worship. 
f) The Significance of Church Vestments. 
g) The Value of Fasting. 
h) The Arrangement of a Christian Funeral. 
i) Body and Soul. 

3. How the Reformation Happened 

Tuesday at 8:00 P.M., in the Churchwoman’s Club. 

a) Christendom in the Year 1500. 
b) The Protestant Revolution. 
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c) The Papal Revival. 
d) The English Reformation. 
e) Reformation Aftermaths: (1) Tractarianism. 
f) Reformation Aftermaths: (2) Modernism. 


4. The Life and Letters of the Apostolic Fathers 
Le Wednesday at 8:00 P.M., in the Chapel. 


a) St. Clement of Rome. 

b) St. Ignatius of Antioch. 

c) Polycarp of Smyrna. 

d) The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 

e) St. Barnabas. 

f) The Shepherd of Hermas. 

g) The Epistle of Diognetus. 

h) The Church at the End of the Second Century. 

5. The Great Prophets (Second Course) 
Wednesday at 5:00 P.M., in the Chapel. 

a) Micah the Democrat. 

b) The Call of Jeremiah. 

c) Jeremiah and his Age. 

d) Jeremiah, Prophet of Personal Religion. 

e) Ezekiel and the Exile. 

f) Ezekiel, Prophet of Regeneration. 

g) The Unknown Prophet of Comfort. 

6. The Bible in the Making 

Monday at 12:00 Noon, in the Church. — 


a) The Canon of the Old Testament. 
b) The Completed Jewish Bible. 

c) The Apocrypha. 

d) The Apocrypha in the Jewish Bible. 
e) The Apocrypha in the Christian Church. — 
f) The New Testament in the Making. 
g) The Canon of the New Testament. 


Dr. Newton 
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THIRD TERM 


1. The History of the American Church 


Sunday at 10:00 A.M., in the Rector’s Study. 
_ a) The Church in the Colonies. 
b) The Revolution and the Episcopate. 
c) Establishment and Expansion. 
d) Civil War and Domestic Schism. 
e) Progress and Parties. 


2. The Gospel in the Epistle to the Ephesians 


Sunday at 8:00 P.M., in the Rector’s Study. 
a) Saul, the Rich Man’s Son. 


Dr. Mockridge 
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AN EXPERIMENT THAT SUCCEEDED 


b) What Saul the Convert Learned. 
c) Saul the Writer. 


d) Saul the Prisoner. 
e) Saint Paul. Be 


a) Revival of Prayer Life after the Reformation. 
b) The Ignatian Meditation. 
¢) The Franciscan Meditation. 
d) The Carmelite Meditation. 
¢) The Salesian Meditation. 
f) The Ligourian Meditation. 
g) The Oratorian Meditation. —— 
h) Meditation and Modern Psychology. 


The results were significant. In the First or Fall Term, the 
attendance reached 150 a week; in the Second, Lent, there were 
more than 300, present weekly; in the last and shortest of terms, 
certain of the classes were the largest of the year. This last term 
was put in for the express purpose of counteracting the usual 

_ slump after Easter, and it proved of the highest value. 

The devotional nature of the School life was emphasized by a 

day’s Retreat for members of the School, conducted by the Direc- 
tor. It was held on the Wednesday before Easter, and more than 
_ one hundred were present. 

In my experience with some of the problems of Adult Re- 

_ ligious Education, this experiment stands out in my mind as a 
happy illustration, first, of the appealing power of Christian truth 
to our American people of today; and second, of the ease with 
which such educational success can be achieved, without elaborate 
organization or expensive material, if only one or more priests 
can give themselves wholeheartedly to such work. ——_—— 
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Friday at 12:05 P.M., in the Church. 


TESTAMENT 
By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary _ 


The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Donald W. Riddle and Harold R. Willoughby. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 3 volumes. $50.45. 


Somewhere within the period 1265-1270 the experts in the 
imperial scriptorium of the Palace of Blachernae (Constanti- 
nople) received a commission—presumably from the reigning 
emperor, Michael Paleologus—to prepare a copy of the New 
Testament that should be illuminated with the utmost magnifi- 
cence. This commission was duly carried out. The resulting 
manuscript contained at least 221 parchment leaves,’ ca. 15.5 X 
20.5 cm. The text itself, although gracefully written in a fine 
minuscule hand, was not treated to any special decoration, but 
the scriptorium’s utmost resources were taxed to provide the ac- 
companying miniatures. Of these there were not less than 124 
—an extraordinary number: when about the same time this scrip- 
torium was commissioned to prepare a New Testament * for King 
Louis IX, ten miniatures were deemed sufficient for even this 
imperial gift to royalty. 

As far as can be determined, for the next two centuries the 
manuscript remained in the Blachernae imperial library, where 
it must have been one of the chiefest treasures; but careless or 
pilfering hands caused the loss of six leaves which were later 
replaced by another scribe. In 1453 Constantinople fell and the 
library was dispersed. But the manuscript was preserved and 
somehow found its way into what is now Rumania, eventually 
becoming the property of the “ voivode” (governor) of Wal- 
lachia, Alexander II, who held office 1568-1577. Either he or 

1 If, as there is reason to believe, the manuscript contained not only the New 


Testament but the Psalter also, it must have been considerably longer. 
2 Now known as Codex 38. 
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some earlier owner had it bound in covers of silver-gilt, display- 
ing the Crucifixion on the front and the Resurrection on the back. 
Alexander presented the bound manuscript to some ‘“‘ Convent of 
the Saviour,” possibly on Athos. Its history is then a blank 
until 1891, at which time it was in Asia Minor; if it really had 
been on Athos it must have been removed during the Greek war > 
of independence. In any case its ownership seems thus far to — 
have been Christian, but in 1910 it was brought to Paris by a © 
Turk, who sold it to the dealers in antiques, M. and R. Stora. © 
When they purchased it twelve to fourteen more leaves had van- — 
ished and the number of illuminations had been reduced to 98.* _ 
The Storas failed to dispose of the codex until 1927, when they 
exhibited it to Professor Goodspeed, who at once recognized its ; 
value. He laid the matter before the late Mrs. Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, who autho ‘ized its purchase, and it arrived in Chicago ~ 
on April 20th, 1928. Since her lamented death her executors are 
having it kept in the vaults of a Chicago trust company. 

As soon as Mrs. McCormick received the manuscript she turned 
it over to the experts of the University of Chicago for study, 
and the present work represents their conclusions thus far; more — 
detailed treatment of special problems is reserved for the future. | 
The first volume is in two parts, a general introduction by Pro- — 
fessor Goodspeed and an album of reproductions in color. Dr. — 
Goodspeed contents himself with summarizing all the essential 
facts that could interest non-specialists, and his treatment is a- 
model of conciseness and clarity ; it should be published separately | 
and widely distributed. The color reproductions are the work of | 
the distinguished firm Max Jaffé of Vienna. All the miniatured — 
leaves, several text leaves and the covers (inner and outer) are 
copied: 124 in all. And the work has been done with such rich — 
and minute exactness that, for almost any conceivable purpose, 
these reproductions perfectly replace the original. Needless to 
say the expense of such color printing as this is in no way covered © 
by the publisher’s price for the volumes; it was met by Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s generosity. 
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Volume II, ‘“‘ The Text,” was entrusted to the skilled hands of 
Dr. Riddle. Dr. von Dobschiitz has assigned the codex the num- 
ber 2400 in his extension of Gregory’s list, and so as “ 2400” it | 
will hereafter be cited by textual students. Pages 18-101 are 
devoted to the collation, in which the smallest peculiarities are 
listed with meticulous precision. Then the remainder of the 
volume is devoted to textual relationships. And Dr. Riddle has 
demonstrated a fact that should influence all subsequent textual 
research. 2400 and 38 were written by the same hand at approxi- 
mately the same time, while certain other manuscripts proved to 
have close iconographic affinities. But after endless research 
along lines suggested by this clue, “ the disconcerting fact plainly 
appeared that the scribe who wrote Codex 2400 wrote other 
manuscripts but that these manuscripts, written by the same 
scribe, did not have the same type of text. Further, the equally | 
disconcerting fact appeared that the same group of artists who 
illuminated the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript decorated 
other manuscripts of the same approximate date but that these 
manuscripts, similar in their art, do not have the same type of 
text. The conclusion was inescapable that there were available 
to the scribe and the miniaturist a variety of texts in the same 
scriptorium. There was left no basis for the hope that from 
the manuscripts related palzographically and iconographically a 
text might be discovered which was sufficiently homogeneous to 
be regarded as the local text of Constantinople in the late thir- 
teenth century ” (page 123). 

In other words, when a scribe was commissioned to write a 
text he took as his copy the first manuscript that came handy and 
in a large library he might get hold of anything from anywhere. 
We must remember, moreover, that the more skilled medieval 
scribes and illuminators were craftsmen, pure and simple, and to 
the average member of their craft the antiquity or purity of text 


4 As it happens, while the Gospel text of 38 belongs to von Soden’s Ka type 
(“Syrian”) that of 2400 is not “K” at all but “I” (more or less “ West- 
ern”)! Incidentally 2400’s Catholic Epistles are pure “Syrian,” its Acts is 
less “ Syrian,” while its Pauline text tends to be “ Neutral.” It does not con- 


tain Revelation. 
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in a codex to be copied meant nothing; his chief desideratum was 
legibility, and next to that came accessibility and ease of handling. 
In the thirteenth century true “ local” texts, consequently, would 
be produced only in remote places where the copyist had no choice 
of material ; in the larger centers “ local ” texts began to disappear 
centuries before.® 

How far, then, the labor involved in collating late medieval 
minuscules and the expense of publishing the results are justified 
is a very serious question. It is doubly serious because few of 
the older collations are either complete or trustworthy, and the 
work—if it is to be done at all—must largely be done all over 
again. Except in extreme cases is the information gained really 
worth while? Cannot the time and money be devoted to more 
profitable objects? We do not forget what Dr. Lake did with 
the “ 1-family,” but Dr. Riddle has demonstrated that other 
manuscripts will yield to no such treatment—and the number of 
these manuscripts may prove on investigation to be dolefully 
large. Dr. Riddle has also demonstrated that ‘“ non-Syrian”’ 
readings lingered on in late Byzantine circles to an extent hitherto 
unrealized: this is a discovery of maximum significance. But 
have these readings—have any late readings—a real “ history,” 
when they may very well be due to nothing more significant than 
the indifference of a man who had a splendid handwriting but no 
other qualifications for producing a text? 

The present reviewer does not pretend to have any answer for 
these questions, but it is high time that they should be raised. In 
any case Dr. Riddle has made it clear—perhaps unconsciously— 
that no real understanding of the minuscules as a whole can be 
expected for generations. 

Volume III, “ The Miniatures,” is by Dr. Willoughby. A 
brief introduction by Dr. C. R. Morey gives inexperienced readers 
a masterly orientation in the history of Byzantine art. There 
were four stages. First came the Hellenistic inheritance, which 
lasted until toward the close of the fifth century. Then a gen- 


5 Even in pre-medieval days similar tendencies were at work; the great 
majuscule W, for instance, was copied from very heterogeneous sources. 
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uinely Oriental influence superseded this; it presented its subjects 
in “ two dimensions ”—1.e., without perspective—on a flat plane: 
by abandoning the Greek arrangement around a central axis and 
substituting equal accents over the whole surface “ compositional 
unity tends to become rhythmic instead of architectonic.” The 
sixth century was a golden age of this style. Alongside of it, 
however, there soon appears a recrudescence of Hellenistic method 
—which Dr. Morey connects with the capture of Alexandria by 
the Mohammedans and the consequent exile of Christian artists 
—and the two styles maintained a parallel existence until the 
ninth or tenth century, when they began to coalesce. For the 
stiffness of the oriental figure modelling was substituted the 
greater freedom and naturalism of Greek ideals, but the oriental- 
ism remained as a constant leaven, imposing a hieratic reserve, 
flattening the figures, depicting everything against a solid gold 
background and treating color as a “ decorative web ” that covers 
the whole composition. The result was what is generally under- 
stood as “ Byzantine art”’ in its most familiar form. But in the 
succeeding centuries the Hellenism continued to progress, until 
after 1300 a “ neo-Hellenism ” was attained. So the miniatures 
in the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript come from the period 
when these “ neo-Hellenistic ” motives were gathering full force. 

To any student of Eastern medieval art, consequently, the op- 
portunity to study this work is, as Dr. Willoughby says, “ the 
privilege of a lifetime.” He himself has used his privilege to 
very rich purpose, presenting his readers with a careful analysis, 
not only of every miniature in the codex, but of every significant 
known Byzantine parallel as well. And that nothing may be 
lacking to give the fullest opportunity to the reader to form his 
own opinions no less than 125 of these parallels are reproduced 
in full-page collotype plates. 

The unknown artists of the Rockefeller McCormick manu- 
script, we may be sure, were very proud of their work. They 
would certainly have expected later generations to treat their 
efforts with respectful admiration. But even they could have 
desired no greater respect or admiration than has been accorded 
them in this superb monument to their achievements. —_ od 
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Untersuchungen tiber literarische und exegetische Probleme des Buches Daniel. 
By Hubert Junker. Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932, pp. 
109. M. 6. 

This is a scholarly and finely tempered monograph by a profes- 
sor in the Catholic Hochschule at Passau. The vexed subject of 
the criticism of Daniel is one to which Catholic scholarship has ex- 
tensively devoted itself, as the literature cited in the introductory 
chapter shows, and those scholars differ among themselves even 
as do the Protestants. There is entire absence of theological bias 
in this work, with only the author’s natural objection to finding 
the element of conscious fraud in Apocalyptic; and so he remarks 
(p. 6): “It has become a purely literary question whether we 
place the origin of the book in the Exile or later, and in the latter 
case whether we can find in it older literary material.’”’ His thesis 
may be summed up as follows. The Maccabzan editor of the 
present book has honestly made use of older literary documents 
which go back to an actual Daniel of the age of the Exile; portions 
of these documents which definitely belong to the Maccabzan age, 
e.g. the vision of the Little Horn, 8: 9-12, and certain verses in 
c. 7 are interpolations to be discarded in the discovery of the 
original documents. In the latter case he follows discriminately 
lines of analysis developed by Sellen, Holscher, Haller, Noth. 
He finds no reason to dispute the historicity of an Exilic Daniel; 
but why he should claim Ezekiel’s reference to a Daniel listed in 
company with Noah and Job (pp. 23 ff) as supporting his thesis 
it is difficult to see. Why not propose simply another Daniel with 
the same name? And he believes in a historic kernel to the 
Daniel Stories—a position that is being increasingly accepted by 
scholars, although such an admission does not make the book 
history. The writer’s leading argument for composition of the 
apocalyptic elements of the book in an age far behind the Mac- 
cabean, and so allegedly in the Exile, is that the historical 
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schemes, e.g. that of the Four Kingdoms in c. 2, are so indefinite 
and unverifiable (n.b. the disputes over the identity of these king- 
doms) that we must consider them as mere schemata of well 
established apocalyptic language; the number four represents 
totality, cf. the four quarters of the world or the four seasons; 
the beasts in c. 8 stand for the degeneration of human history not 
for actual kingdoms; the 7 X 70 years of c. 9 arise from the 
mystical value of 7; even the 314 days represent merely a brief 
period, a half week. This is an attractive hypothesis. But, 
apart from the fact that the author makes no reference to the 
generally admitted late character of the language of the book, we 
have to recognize that in all other apocalyptic literature, some of 
which, like portions of Enoch and the Sibyllines, go back to the 
Maccabzan age, we similarly have history disguised as apocalypse, 
and such history written up not only in a mystical but a mystifying 
way. For it is the secret of Apocalyptic that it shall not be too 
obvious. Cc. 10-12 make a case in point. On this section the 
author touches briefly and unsatisfactorily (pp. 97-100) ; he sup- 
poses that the Maccabzean author made use of older material, but 
without any strict proof. But there we have a capital instance 
within the book how history is dressed up as Apocalyptic. There 
is an excellent discussion of the Son of Man Vision in c. 7 (pp. 
55-65). The author denies foreign influence in the composition 
of this figure; for him the figure is a combination of the idea of 
the national Messiah and, as an original concept, the transcendent . 
representative of the Kingdom of God. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how scholarly views still sharply diverge over this theme. 
In general this excellent monograph is an index of the many un- 
solved problems involved in Daniel, not yet answered by either 
extreme, the traditional view of Exilic origin or the hitherto 
regnant claim of critics that it is all Maccabean. The reviewer 
would express the wish that the Continental Catholic scholarship 
were more widely known in the Protestant world. 


James A. MONTGOMERY. 


The Literature of the New Testament. By Ernest Findlay Scott. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1932, pp. xiii-+ 312. $3.00. 
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“ My effort has been to avoid the technical terms and academic 
issues and to offer a plain account of the essential difficulties. I 
_ have also done my best to keep my own conjectures and prejudices 
in the background. A book of this kind ought to represent the 
general findings of modern scholarship, not the private and per- 
haps fanciful views of any one scholar.” To this program as 
_ stated in the Preface Dr. Scott faithfully adheres, with the result 
that he has produced a volume that is thoroughly trustworthy and 
_ extraordinarily useful. 

Seventeen pages on the New Testament as a whole lead to his 
discussion of the Synoptic problem. The “ three-document ” 
- solution is accepted—including L but excluding Streeter’s M—but 
no place is found for “ Proto-Luke.” The pre-Synoptic tradition 
_is treated rather too briefly and with too much emphasis on 
_ biographical reminiscences: surely the primary Christian interest 
_ was in the teaching sections. Mark was written shortly after 70 
_ by the traditional author; it is based on Petrine traditions but 
these are edited in a “ Pauline’ sense. Matthew is dated go-95 
and is excellently described as resting on diverse sources whose 
_ conflicting attitudes are reconciled in a catholic spirit. The Third 
_ Gospel was perhaps written slightly earlier. It is by Luke and 
_ its characteristics are summarized with remarkable skill; we may 
note especially “ it must be observed that while Luke makes much 

_ of Jesus’ sympathy with the poor, he also brings out, more fully 
than the other writers, the faith and goodness which were often 
_ displayed by the rich ” (page 86). 

Acts is also by Luke and was written before 95; perhaps ca. go. 
Sources exist but they are not closely identifiable. The record 
is “almost always intrinsically credible,” but of course the 
speeches are more or less conventionalized. But “the author 
- shows no acquaintance with Paul’s Epistles, and in several places 
overlooks or contradicts their evidence”’ (page 93). Still, the 
harmonizing tendencies of Acts need not have been introduced 
with deliberate purpose; at the most “ Luke has only overempha- 
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sized the admitted facts’ (page 97). This is perhaps a bit over- 
optimistic. 

The Pauline Epistles are arranged in the chronological order 
that is generally customary. II Thessalonians was written 
shortly after I Thessalonians. II Corinthians is composite: the 
section 6: 4—7: I is part of an earlier letter (no question of non- 
Pauline authorship is raised) and chapters 10-13 are regarded as 
“intermediate.” Galatians was sent to South Galatia. Romans 
was addressed to Gentiles. The 16th chapter is part of an 
Ephesian letter and the doxology is non-Pauline. The Imprison- 
ment Epistles were all written in Rome; Ephesus is rejected as the 
place of writing and the possibility of Caesarea is not mentioned. 

The treatment of the Pastorals is rather too brief and almost 
too exclusively concerned with demonstrating their deutero- 
Pauline character. More might well have been said about their 
very great significance as documents in the development of Chris- 
tianity. Anda similar opportunity is missed in the case of James. 
When Dr. Scott writes with perfect accuracy, “ There is no good 
reason to doubt that the author of the Epistle is a Christian, but 
he does not intrinsically go beyond the requirements of Jewish 
morality ”’ (page 216), he raises highly important questions that 
he might have discussed with profit to his readers. 

I Peter is dated under Domitian and proper attention is called 
to its Paulinism, but Dr. Scott does not favor the theory that 
makes I :3-4: I1 a homily to neo-converts. On Jude and II Peter 
we have the very just remark, “‘ The orthodox church and Gnosti- 
cism were in deadly conflict, and neither side was particularly 
scrupulous about its weapons ” (page 229). 

On the tangled evidence for the authorship of the Johannine 
writings there is a proper refusal to draw many conclusions, and 
a frank recognition that “ there is at least a possibility that the 
editors [of the Fourth Gospel] knew nothing of its authorship.” 
And as a translation of John 19: 35 is proposed, ‘‘ The man who 
saw it told my informant, and that informant can guarantee the 
man’s truthfulness’ (pages 239-240). As to the literary-criti- 
cal problems of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Scott does not feel that 
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the evidence warrants concluding more than that a—not always 
intelligent—process of editing has taken place; otherwise the 
material is homogeneous. An exceptional amount of space is 
allotted to describing the purpose and value of this Gospel and an 
amazing amount of information is given. On the Book of 
Revelation there is nowadays little novel that ought to be said, 
but in dealing with the problem of the sources Dr. Scott empha- 
sizes that “in Jewish apocalyptic, the Messiah was never more 
than a subordinate figure; in Revelation, Christ is seated on the 
right hand of God, and all that happens in heaven or on earth is 
in some manner related to him ” (page 282). 

A brief summary of the history of the Canon concludes the 
volume. 

This outline of Dr. Scott’s volume indicates, it may be hoped, 
something of its unvarying sanity and extraordinary compact- 
ness : not a word is wasted and the book contains quite all that the 
ordinary New Testament student really need know. It should 
prove to be our most used handbook in its field, and in providing 
it Dr. Scott has put us all in his debt. 

Burton Scott Easton. 


Das Neue Testament Deutsch: Neues Géttinger Bibelwerk. Edited by Paul 
Althaus and Johannes Behm. 5. Die Apostelgeschichte, by Hermann Wolf- 
gang Beyer. 6. Der Brief an die Rémer, by Paul Althaus. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932, pp. 155 and 126. M. 5.60 per volume; in 
subscription M. 4.70. 

It is twenty-six years since the former “ Gottinger Bibelwerk ” 
was issued under Johannes Weiss’ editorship—its official title 
was Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments—and it is now, of 
course, somewhat antiquated despite the partial revision it under- 
went during the war. Its successor adopts its general plan un- 
changed. The page is, to be sure, slightly smaller but the length 
of the treatments of the Books that have appeared is about the 
same, and the type is very much like that of the old edition. Nor 
is the general method altered. Each paragraph of the text is 
first translated into modern German. Then comes a brief sum- 
mary of critical points. Then a running paraphrase and exposi- 
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tion of the text. And at the end, in the more interesting sections, 
longer critical notes and excursuses. 

There has been, however, a complete change in the contributors 
and this change has been distinctly in the “ conservative ” direc- 
tion. This is evident in Beyer’s “ Acts” when compared with 
the former treatment by Knopf. Beyer is in no sense an ob- 
scurantist and does not at all contend for the literal accuracy of the 

4 text he interprets; he holds, for instance, that the Pentecost story 
is a modification of an older resurrection tradition. But, when 
critical evidence is fairly balanced, his conclusion is usually for 
the truth of the narrative; he will not admit, e.g., any plausibility 
in contending that the prediction in 20: 25 is ex post facto. 
Knopf, on the other hand, while in no sense a radical, preferred 
to suspend judgment or to say—as he does on 20: 25—“ the pos- 
sibility of this is not excluded.” Otherwise there is little to 
choose between the two very able writers, although Beyer natu- 
rally has the advantage of increased knowledge that comes from 
writing a quarter of a century later. 

In Romans, naturally, critical problems scarcely arise. Althaus 
labors under the disadvantage of coming into comparison with the 
very distinguished Jiilicher, and he certainly has not his predeces- 
sor’s wealth of technical knowledge nor his magisterial force of 
expression. But these lacks are in a real measure compensated 
for by a warmer tone and a more acute sense of what is im- 
mediately practical in religion; he has probably kept better in mind 
the class of readers for which the commentary is primarily 
planned. And, in any case, if the level of these two numbers is 
- sustained, the “ new ” Bibelwerk will be a worthy successor of the 


“ old.” 
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Mensch und Messias. By Ernst Barnikol. Kiel: Mihlau, 1932, pp. xi + 224. 
M. 7. 

_ Philipper 2. By Ernst Barnikol. Kiel: Muhlau, 1932, pp. 134. M. 4. 
---'‘With these two substantial brochures Dr. Barnikol reaches the 
sixth and seventh numbers of his Forschungen zur Entstehung 
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des Urchristentums, quite undismayed by the lack of acceptance 
that is greeting his learned but extraordinarily individualistic 
theses. His present subject is the Pauline Christology, and those 
that wish to find his position stated succinctly will discover what 
they want on page 174 of the Mensch und Messias. Thus far 
to New Testament scholarship the cardinal problem has been the 
relation of the Pauline Christology to the teaching of Jesus: how 
did Paul come to conceive of Jesus as a preéxistent being? To 
this Dr. Barnikol replies that Paul never conceived of anything of 
the sort: this conception does not enter Christianity until the 
second century when syncretistic tendencies were well advanced. 
This theory he supports by a detailed examination of the Chris- 
tological passages in the Pauline writings, an examination per- 
formed with great thoroughness but accompanied by a running 
fire of over-rhetorical denunciation of opposing theories: there 
is much too much of “ How could Paul who said this go on to say 
that?” For instance I Corinthians 8: 6 leads to the declaration 
(page 79), “So this passage likewise shows the difficulty, or 
rather the impossibility of an interpretation that asserts Christ’s 
preéxistence.” The problem caused by the Logos passage in 
Colossians is solved by denying the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle. But the celebrated Philippians text cannot be disposed 
of this way and requires a special monograph all to itself, with the 
conclusion that Philippians 2: 6—8a is interpolation into the text, 
originally made by Marcion and then accepted after revision by 
the Church; the reviser, Dr. Barnikol thinks, was Melito of 
Sardis. 

It is a pity that so much energy should have gone to the support 
of what is so obviously a preconceived dogmatic conclusion. 
None the less, the books should not be passed by. Not only is a 
novel point of view always stimulating, but Dr. Barnikol as- 
sembles very many curious facts from the history of exegesis 
that are worth knowing. His own interpretation, in fact, is often 
explicitly that of F. C. Baur—and few modern students are 
familiar with the details of Baur’s arguments. 

Burton Scott Easton. 
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Die Briefe des Heiligen Paulus an die Korinther und Romer. By Joseph Sick- 
enberger. 4th ed. Bonn: Hanstein, 1932, pp. xvii + 333. M. 10.50. 
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Since the time of John Leonard Hug, whose massive learning 
inspired the admiration of Gesenius, there has been a succession 
of Roman Catholic biblical scholars whose control of bibliographi- 
cal resources has secured the admiration of their Protestant con- 
temporaries. Dr. Fritz Tillmann is one of these, likewise Dr. 
Sickenberger, whose newly revised commentary is volume six of 
the Tillmann series. To a list of commentators which in 1919 
began with Ephraem the Syrian and Pelagius, Sickenberger has 
added, from the last thirteen years, J. Weiss in the tenth edition, 
Lietzmann in the third, Bachmann in the third, Strack-Billerbeck; 
and to the studies, Dieckmann on the Corinthian church; besides 
a host of references to articles in the learned journals. 

But there is a further department of biblical study to which 
Sickenberger has addressed himself, again following in the Hug 
tradition; a department in which he is able to meet non-Catholic 
scholarship on its own ground, especially within the area of the 
epistolary literature of the New Testament: namely, that of lit- 
erary criticism. 

It is a pity that in the history of New Testament criticism only 
a few scholars have considered the several books as literary pro- 
ductions, their authors as creative literary men. H. A. W. Meyer 
displayed literary sensibility in a degree uncommon in his time. 
Lietzmann in our day has a feeling for the New Testament docu- 
ments as belonging to the body of world literature. But the pre- 
vailing fashion since the middle of the nineteenth century has been 
to treat the New Testament writers like wooden men without 
authorial idiosyncrasy. 

There is the specific problem of the integrity of II Corinthians. 
It is important in the understanding of St. Paul himself to have 
some confident attachment to a theory explaining the apparent 
break between chapters 9 and 10. Sickenberger’s St. Paul could 
have written II Corinthians all in one piece. And if it be main- 
tained that Sickenberger would be predisposed to defend the in- 
tegrity of the canonical epistle, there is Lietzmann to hold that a 


sleepless night between the two chapters reasonably accounts for 
differences in style and tone. If there has been in the past too 
much humorless indifference to the psychological factors of au- 
thorship, it is salutary to encounter, as in Sickenberger’s com- 
mentaries, a decent regard for the authorial personality. 

Sickenberger, against Heinrici, J. Weiss, and, more lately, 
Reitzenstein, objects to the reading out of the Christ-party in I 
Cor. 1: 12 as a gloss. He supposes the members of this party 
to have been antinomian. It is evident that there were Pauline 
“radicals” in Corinth—Litgert, followed by Ropes, has sug- 
gested their presence in the Galatian churches—and Sickenberger 
is reasonable in thinking that the Christ-party, which may as well 
be retained, with Lietzmann, on the ground of 1: 13, as dismissed 
on the ground of 3: 22, may have been composed of persons who 
caricatured St. Paul’s doctrine of the ethical freedom of Chris- 
tians. 

In the comment on I Cor. 7: 36-38 the commentator has only 
summarized his substantial article Synetsaktentum im ersten 
Korintherbriefe? in Vol. III of the Biblische Zeitschrift. Ar- 
guing, as Lietzmann does, that the matter cannot be settled on 
purely grammatical grounds—a point well taken—he objects to 
the supposition that the institution of “ spiritual marriage ”’ 
should have been so quickly established after the foundation of 
the Corinthian church. In the ethical teaching of chapter 7 as a 
whole, the eschatological conditioning is amply recognized. 

Interest in II Cor. centers for this reviewer upon the opening 
verses of chapter 10. Here the commentary contains a fruitless 
discussion in the interest of the doctrine of the Intermediate State. 
The truth is, of course, that St. Paul’s teaching on the “ resur- 
rection body” was colored by circumstances: his own state of 
health and the practical needs of the moment; but it is probable 
that St. Paul’s habitual view of the matter is represented by I Cor. 
15 and Phil. 3: 21. If Philippians was written from Rome the 
observation would be final. But even on the view that this epistle 
was written from Ephesus the reference would suggest that St. 
Paul thought more readily of a truly resurrected body than of his 
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body’s heavenly counterpart. In such a matter the meditative 
student like Dr. John Hutchison often approaches the mind of St. 
Paul more closely than the systematic theologian. 

If in the admirable discussion of Justification and Sanctification 
Sickenberger once or twice attributes to St. Paul a sentiment alien 
to the first century, on the whole he has done infinitely greater 
justice to the thought of the epistle than the Lutheran school, the 
direct object of his criticism, has done. He has vigorously 
demonstrated the logical integrity of the doctrinal chapters, for 
example, as against Luther’s curious inability to get past the fifth 
chapter. And the discussion of the Atonement is successfully 
restrained within the limits of the moral implications of the text. 

For the most part Dr. Sickenberger has continued the attrac- 
tive practice of introducing the so-called “ Introduction” ma- 
terials where they belong, that is, when there is a context, in that 
context. 


Studies in the Birth of Our Lord. By Elwood Worcester. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1932, pp. xvi-+ 300. $2.50. 

Dr. Worcester, whose chief interests lie in the field of religion 
and health, has made a further excursion into the field of New 
Testament scholarship, following his earlier book (1926), Was 
Jesus an Historical Person? 

The book was begun when, in the winter of 1923, the Pastoral 
Letter of the House of Bishops appeared, in which the Virgin 
Birth was described as vindicated by the best scholarship. Dr. 
Worcester began at once a study of the works on the subject writ- 
ten during the past fifty years, and found that the majority of 
English and American New Testament scholars did indeed spon- 
sor the thesis of the Virgin Birth, but that too many of the argu- 
ments used to establish it were questionable. Hence he was 
driven to a further survey, not of modern works on the subject 
but of the evidence of the sources. 

The book is a very thorough canvass of the sources, though 
written in a popular and readable style. At the end, the author 
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presents us with ‘A Tentative Solution’ (ch. xxii), and a Con- 
clusion (ch. xxiii). 

“The New Testament is to be regarded as the glorification 
rather than as the history of Jesus. . . . The last great attempt 
to glorify Jesus lies entirely outside the sphere of history.”” The 
Virgin Birth narratives lie somewhere along the line of advance 
in this direction. The initial suggestion apparently came from 
Philo’s interpretation of the birth of ‘children of promise ’— 
Philo of course combining exegesis of the Scriptures with a 
familiarity with traditional beliefs of Egypt and the writings of 
the Greek philosophers. The Philonian influence invaded the 
primitive church via Apollos. It was to this Apollos, who was 
a disciple of John the Baptist, that we owe the narrative of John’s 
infancy as well as of Jesus’ in Luke i-ii. 

The narrative in St. Matthew is less readily accounted for, 
though it represents a more advanced stage of reflection and is 
under the strong influence of Jewish Haggada.—A far simpler 
solution would be Torrey’s, who simply adopts the reading of the 
Sinaitic Syriac. 

The evidence which Worcester has gathered together in this 
volume will have to be taken into account by every one who 
chooses to defend the belief in the Virgin Birth upon historical 
grounds. Much of the material has been unavailable hitherto, or 
difficult of access. It is doubtful, however, if the majority of 
Christians today, either within or without the Episcopal Church, 
feel that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is of primary impor- 
tance. The evidence is very difficult to judge; and even if it were 
proved that the Virgin Birth was not a historical event, but 
belonged to thé poetry of religion, as its external adumbration 
and embellishment—like other miracles, say those found in the 
Lives of the Saints—it is difficult to see what would be lost. A 
chapter or two of apologetics would have to be rewritten ; but then 
many of its chapters are already antiquated, on other grounds. 
The philosophical or doctrinal arguments based on the Virgin 
Birth, as a historical datum, are already suspect—on biological 
grounds, for example; since we simply do not know the relative 
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values of paternal and maternal inheritance in sufficient detail, and 
cannot nowadays make out a case for our Lord’s sinlessness, or 
his moral or spiritual uniqueness, upon the basis of the Virgin 
Birth accepted as a fact. At best, as Bishop Gore insisted, such 
a birth is ‘ congruous ’ with divine uniqueness. 

No one nowadays takes literally some of the other phrases in 
the Creed, or statements in the Gospels ; for example, the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, the ascent into Heaven, or the descent into Hell. 
After all, the Virgin Birth is not itself the object of our belief. 
We believe in the living Christ, whom we love and serve, and 
whom the ancient Creed and the New Testament both describe as 
‘born of a Virgin.’ 

Dr. Worcester’s book will certainly do this much good if noth- 
ing more: it will help some persons to realize what the difficulties 
are that stand in the way of a literal acceptance of the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth. Too often the question has been settled by a 
direct appeal to authority—the favorite trick of closed minds in all 
generations. The Christian teacher who patiently tries to see 
other points of view than his own, and to help his students and 
his congregation with their difficulties, will—to say the least—find 
in this book much of help and suggestion. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Catholic Faith. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton University Press, pp. 

312. $4.00. 

Dr. Paul Elmer More sets out in this book to present the — 
Catholic Faith and his first step is to make a study of Buddhism. 
He is very sympathetic towards the religious movement of 
Gautama, but he puts his finger on what he considers to be the 
root error of his system. This error is Gautama’s desire to pass 
beyond the dualism of experience to a condition where the spirit 
may exist in perfect unity and immutability, free from the feel- 
ings and thoughts and activities which pertain to the multiple 
and mutable elements of normal consciousness. In a word it is 
the ideal of neo-Platonic mysticism. Dr. More calls it “ absolved 
dualism.” 
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The Catholic Faith, the faith of the Incarnation in its emphasis 
on the two natures in one Person, forever shuts the door on the 
infinite vacuities of an absolved dualism. In this is the root dif- 
ference between Buddhism and Christianity, the former seeking 
a salvation in which all distinctions are lost, and the latter a sal- 
vation in which the soul is redeemed as a concrete entity wherein 
spirit and form, the immutable and the mutable operate together 
to the end of eternal harmony and joy. 

The most valuable chapter of this very valuable book is the last, 
in which the author discusses Christian mysticism. He recog- 
nizes that a certain conviction of supernatural realities coupled 
with a sense of the illusory nature of the phenomenal world is of 
the very essence of religion. And this may rise to the plane 
where the person has immediate contact with supernatural reality. 
But to carry the mystic experience farther into those realms where 
the soul loses itself in the object of its intuition is to pass from 
Christian to Buddhist or neo-Platonic experience. It is a denial 
of the Incarnation and of the sacramental principle. The author 
concludes that mysticism is a disease of religion, and not its per- 
fection. 

This criticism or, rather, analysis of mysticism is of great 
value today, coming as it does from one who is far from mere 
humanism or utilitarianism. Dr. More has a deep appreciation 
of the life of the spirit and his home is with the Platonists. But 
from the standpoint of a Platonist and a Catholic he points out 
the dangers that lie in the attempt to find in the mystic path the 
highway of Christian salvation. 


D. A. McGrecor. 


The Monastic Diurnal. Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. xlii + 669 + 176. 
$4.00. 

The full title of this volume is ‘ The Monastic Diurnal; or Day 
Hours of the Monastic Breviary according to the Holy Rule of 
Saint Benedict, with Additional Rubrics and Devotions for its 
Recitation in accordance with the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
The volume has been translated and edited by Canon Winfred 
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Douglas, our great American authority on plainsong. Though 
primarily designed for use in monastic houses—chiefly the Com- 
munity of Saint Mary—the volume will be of great interest to all 
students of liturgics. It is a translation of the Day Hours from 
the Breviarium Monasticum published at Bruges in 1925, after 
extensive revision and restoration by its Benedictine editors. 

The significance of the Benedictine Breviary for later liturgical 
history is well summed up by the editor in his Preface: 


The Monastic Office was first set forth in all of its essential features and in 
much of its detail about the year 535 A.D. in the Holy Rule of St. Benedict, the 
father of Western monasticism. It was the first complete and enduring order 
of daily praise and prayer in European Christendom. For fourteen hundred 
years it has voiced the worship of an ever-increasing circle of devout men and 
women. It came to England with St. Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and was the Prayer Book of those men who more than any other group 
of Religious formed and influenced the Church of England—men such as St. 
Wilfrid, St. Benedict Biscop, the Venerable Bede, St. Dunstan, St. Anselm. 
For centuries the Archbishops of Canterbury wore the Benedictine habit, and 

_ many of the greater English cathedrals resounded with Benedictine praise. 

The Monastic Office was planned from the first for busy men, working at 
both mental and manual labour. Its recitation was called by St. Benedict the 
Work of God, ‘Opus Dei’; the primary spiritual labour ‘to which nothing is 
to be preferred.’ For Anglican Religious, who are predominantly of the mixed 
type, and therefore engaged in external works of mercy, and for our frequently 
overburdened parochial Clergy, it is an ideal Office because it combines great 
variety with comparative brevity. The recent reform of the Roman Breviary 
under Pius X was a successful effort to achieve these qualities by a radical re- 
distribution of the Psalter, and by other novelties. Although its result was a 
thoroughly practical book, it nevertheless lacks the holy associations of age-long 
use possessed in so high a degree by the Monastic Office. 


In the present edition all Biblical quotations are given from 
the Authorized Version, except a few Antiphons which had to 
be given their Latin meaning. Other Scripture passages have 
been modified where the Latin modification contained a devotional 
application. Non-Scriptural passages have been accurately trans- 
lated, not paraphrased. The translations have been made by one 
whose literary and musical tastes and abilities are beyond re- 
proach. The fact that they have been made ‘ with due regard 
to the future use of the plainsong melodies’ insures the musical 
value of the translation. 
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The Kalendar has been somewhat revised in view of English 
and American needs; also some of the Collects which set forth 
modern Roman doctrine have been replaced by older Collects ex- 
pressing the faith of the Church Universal. Finally, the whole 
Breviary has been submitted to the requirements of the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer. 

We are deeply indebted to Canon Douglas for this beautiful 
translation of the Breviary and to the Oxford University Press 
for the truly beautiful format in which it has been published. 
For many persons, to read the Breviary is to enter another world, 
another and a different one from that of the English Prayer 
Book; less familiar, with saints unknown to Anglicanism, with a 
tone and temper of devotion echoed only occasionally in the Book 
of Common Prayer, a wonderland of religious thought and 
imagination which is more brilliantly hued than the Prayer Book 
and closer in some respects to the origins of Catholicism. 

Even in English garb, the Breviary is thoroughly Latin in spirit 
and outlook; likewise, as Heiler, I think, says in his book on 
Catholicism, the Breviary brings us closer to primitive elements 
in religion, that is, to its most enduring ones. Take, for example, 
the commemorations in May of Saints Gordianus and Epimachus, 
or Saints Nereus, Achilles, and Pancras—how many Anglicans 
ever even heard of these saints and martyrs? The feeling (and 
feeling is quite as important as intellectual activity in Catholi- 
cism) behind the commemoration of such less known saints is 
certainly soundly historical. As a matter of fact, we cannot 
begin even to name many of the saints to whom the Church, hu- 
manly speaking, owes its existence and whose blood was its seed. 

We do not think that many persons will make use of this book 
outside Religious Houses. For one thing, few of us have the 
time to master the rubrics and find our way back and forth 
through the book. It was one of the aims of liturgical simplifi- 
cation in the sixteenth century to do away with this endless 
thumbing back and forth through the Breviary to find the places. 
Morning and Evening Prayer are fairly straightforward: you 
must turn only to the Psalter, the Lessons, and the Collects. 
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Most busy clergy have enough to do to read their daily office 
without complicating it by going back to the Breviary ; since, how- 
ever, ‘liturgical enrichment’ is popular today, let us hope that 
some of the good things in this beautiful volume may find their 
way not only into the devotions of clergy and people, but also 


eventually into the Book of Common Prayer. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Papal Infallibility. By G. G. Coulton. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. xix — 
+ 308. $3.00. 
Dr. Coulton professes to be a peace-loving scholar roused to — 

righteous wrath by the careless way in which certain Roman 
Catholic writers—particularly a couple of brilliant journalists who 
mistake cleverness for scholarship—handle historical truth. One — 
suspects, however, that his temperament is none too pacific. 
When he goes into action he is an exceedingly formidable an- 
tagonist, zestful, two-fisted, neither giving nor asking for quarter. — 
His Romanism and Truth fairly shouts the joy of battle. To 
that belligerent work the present volume is in a sense the sequel. 
Against the dogma of Infallibility the great Ddéllinger and the — 
learned Acton brought up their guns (from the Roman Catholic | 
camp) at the time of the Vatican Council. Eighteen years later | 
the Anglican, Provost Salmon of Dublin, delivered his devastat- 
ing attack. While Coulton’s /nfallibility is not likely to supplant — 
these classics, it is perhaps the most effective assault upon the — 
dogma that has appeared in the last generation. 

The volume reviews the weighty historical objections to the 
dogma, makes adroit use of damaging Roman Catholic disavowals 
from Constance and Bossuet to the middle of the last century, and — 
passes thence to the story of the Vatican Council, with frequent 
glances at Abbot Butler’s recently published History. Two chap- 
ters follow on the beating down of dissent among Roman Catholic 
scholars. Then in chapters on “ Infallible Fallibility ” and “ Fal-— 
lible Infallibility ’’ Dr. Coulton shows that the application of the 
new dogma is so hedged about by conditions and limitations as 
really to amount to very little, after all the tempest stirred up 
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about it. One is reminded of the hunter who fought valiantly 
and slew a lion, only to find that he had killed—a stuffed lionskin. 
Real infallibility is, in the light of history, absurd and unbeliev- 
able. Faced by this dilemma, Roman Catholic theologians have 
had to resort to a pallidly harmless interpretation which makes any 
attack upon it today seem like a tilting at windmills. The heart 
of the Roman question lies elsewhere. 

Those who enjoy the parry and thrust of controversial litera- 
ture will find in this volume rich entertainment not unmixed with 
V. Norwoop. 


Die Predigt Calvins, ihre Geschichte, ihre Form and ihre religidsen Grundge- 
danken. By Erwin Miilhaupt. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1931, pp. xx + 173. 
M. 12. 

A book on Calvin’s sermons is a most welcome addition to the 
Calvin literature. It strengthens it at a point at which it is rela- 
tively weak, for the number of books devoted to Calvin as a 
preacher is surprisingly small. It is difficult to understand why 
this should be the case, for it is precisely Calvin’s power as a 
preacher which explains his influence upon his contemporaries. 
Relatively few men read the Jnstitutes, hundreds listened to Cal- 
vin’s discourses, delivered several times during the course of each 
week, in the churches of Geneva. Why were those sermons 
effective? Because of their content? Without doubt. But 
which form did this content take? How did Calvin succeed in 
making his difficult, always paradoxical doctrine, lucid to his 
hearers? 

The title of Miilhaupt’s book promises a discussion of the type 
suggested, but the book does not live up to the promise. Of the 
171 pages 106 are devoted to the content of Calvin’s sermons and 
only 65 to their structure. The concluding three quarters of the 
book seem more or less superfluous. It presents a discussion of 
Calvin’s doctrine, which, though valuable in itself, is not in place 
here. It is true that no book on Calvin as a preacher can be writ- 
ten apart from an understanding of the content of his sermons. 
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But the discussion of the content should be subordinate to a treat- 
ment of the form. It would be valuable, for instance, to investi- 
gate whether, and in how far, the content of Calvin’s system is 
responsible for the outward form which it assumed in the sermons 
of the Genevan preacher. 

The book gives evidence of the laudable desire to deal with 
primary sources. It is important to this extent and it may serve 
as a valuable introduction to Calvin’s system of thought. Its 
main fault is that it seeks to do two things which it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to combine within one book, to give an account of 
Calvin’s method of preaching as well as an elaborate statement 
of the Calvinistic system. 

J. A. F. Auer. 


Christian Faith and Life. By William Temple. New York: Macmillan, 1931, 
pp.1390. $1.50. 

Archbishop Temple is a great scholar and a great bishop. In 
this book we find him as a mission preacher. The eight addresses 
which make up the volume were delivered in St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford, in February 1931 during a mission which Bishop Temple 
conducted there with the assistance of Canon T. W. Pym. 

There is nothing startling or revivalistic about this series of 
sermons. Their effectiveness, which must have been very great, 
derives from the content of the sermons and from the form of 
the service. In content the sermons deal with the basic questions 
of Christian doctrine, the existence of God, Sin and Repentance, 
the Meaning of the Crucifixion, and similar subjects. But the 
significance of these great Christian truths is brought home to 
the lives of the listeners in a powerful and impressive way. Here 
theology deals immediately with life and its problems and tempta- 
tions. 

The form of the service was very simple. After an opening 
hymn one collect was said, then the Lord’s Prayer, then came the 
first section of the address. This was followed by a hymn. 
Then came the second part of the address, usually much shorter 
than the first. At the close the congregation knelt while the 
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preacher read, with silent pauses for meditation, selected passages 
of Scripture. Then one closing prayer and the benediction. 
There could be no better guide to a clergyman looking forward 
to a mission than this group of sermons, and indeed many a man 
might be bold enough to attempt a mission if he could see how 
unimportant artificial technique is and how important thought and 


prayerfulness are. 
D. A. McGrecor. 


Open Doors in Religious Education. By John Wallace Suter, Jr. New York: 

Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931, pp. 128. $1.25. 

For some time educators have been sailing through a dense fog 
in divers directions by dead reckoning. Each navigator has set 
up his own “ North”’ without reference to the ageless guides in 
the heavens, and has more or less bitterly assailed every other 
navigator. 

Some religious educators are putting their trust in the authori- 
tative “logs”’ of ancient mariners, biblical or doctrinal content; 
some are concerned with mechanics and methods, perfecting 
engines, boilers, propellers, steering gear, or devices for measuring 
distance covered; some are solely concerned with the passengers, 
their needs, problems and creative possibilities while en route. 

All have seemed more or less confused as to their destination. 
Of late dismay has spread through the ranks and the cry resounds, 
Whither bound? 

Here and there a mariner is seeking to evaluate the various 
enterprises to find out the relationship of “ logs,’ machinery, 
passengers, and destination. Seeking also to check the course, 
through rifts in the clouds, with the sun or the North star. Of 
such is the author of Open Doors. 

He believes that knowledge, creativity, authority and obedience, 
appreciation of the great works once for all delivered by the poets 
and prophets and painters and musicians, each has a place in re- 
ligious education. But the true “ North” that can guide us to 
our destination is God, as revealed to us in Jesus Christ. There- 
fore worship is the most important part of the religious education 
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enterprise. But it must be true worship that affects the will, 
strengthening those impulses that draw the worshipper onward 
into better living, finer attitudes, and more Christlike behavior. 

Jesus Himself was not only obedient, He was also creative. 
When religious education takes the creative attitude, its work will 
be a thrilling, serious, worthwhile adventure commanding the 
respect and loyalty of youth. We have been too easy, colorless 
and insipid, feeding children raspberry pop instead of strong meat. 
We need the authority of greatness. 

“ Religious education boils down to: the effort to place at the 
disposal of our children for their practical use, what we have 
found to be true about God; and the joyful confident marching in 
their company along . . . the Way... .” 

The author makes no pretense of giving a complete philosophy 
of religious education but he has made a very valuable contribu- 
tion thereto. He writes with appealing candor, seeks to evaluate 
opposing points of view with unemotional fairness, and writes of 
the subtle and the zxsthetic aspects of religious education with 


rare skill and insight. 
ERNEsT E. PIPER. 


Health and Religion. By Claude O'Flaherty. London: The Faith Press; 

Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1931, pp. 100. $.60. 

Dr. O’Flaherty’s book is the attempt of a man who is both 
physician and priest to show how people can live in this present 
world in health and happiness with the aid of the Christian re- 
ligion. Fortunately it is no longer an anomaly to come across 
a book that has been written by a man who is both priest and 
physician at the same time. Nowadays we are tending to 
break down a little the walls that used to be raised between the 
various professions. We are going back for our models to people 
like Petrus Juliani, a physician who wrote a very popular medical 
book called “Thesaurus Pauperum” and who ascended the 
throne of St. Peter as John the XXI. We are going back also 
to those early medical men of our own country, who in colonial 
days were physicians for six days of the week and preaching par- 
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| sons on Sundays. Dr. O’Flaherty defines health as the har- 
monious working within the organism and the successful adapta- 
tion of the organism to its environment without (p. 1). This 
: environment is for man not merely physical, but mental and 
spiritual also. If a man believes in God, then his health neces- 
} sarily involves the whole question of his successful adaptation to 
, God; that is, his religion. Dr. O’Flaherty discusses first man’s 
relation to God and then the maintenance and repair of health. 
The next chapters deal naturally with therapeutics. They begin 
logically with the healing ministry of Christ and the extension of 
that ministry in the Sacraments. The Sacraments are, in a sense, 
the Materia Medica of Christianity. In order to be able to apply 
this Materia Medica to ourselves, we must first have faith in the 
efficacy of the Materia. The writer therefore discusses the cul- 
tivation of faith and follows up the discussion with a chapter on 
the necessary preparation for the proper reception of sacramental 
grace, namely penitence and charity. A chapter follows on Holy 
Communion and another on the Ministry of Absolution. This 
last chapter is especially helpful. The writer draws a great and 
necessary distinction between the work of the psychoanalyst and 
the work of the absolving priest. Dr. O’Flaherty gives us some 
helpful notes on sacramental healing and the book ends with a 
chapter on prayer and another on Ministering to the Sick. 
Among other good things, he says (p. 97): “ Our first aim is to 
inspire the patient with a sense of God’s presence and to help him 
to realize that God’s presence implies the presence of almighty 
love and the peace that passeth understanding.” 
RATHBONE OLIVER. 


Let Us In. By Jane Revere Burke. A Record of communications believed to 

have come from William James. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1931, pp. 145. 

It is well known that Dr. William James was deeply interested 
in what has come to be called “ Spiritism ” and in the work and 
teachings of people like Sir Oliver Lodge. I have been told, 
although I do not know whether it be true or not, that Dr. James, 
_ before his death, promised that he would try after death to com- 
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municate to certain of his living friends if he found that he were 
really alive in the next world and that some sort of communication 
were possible. Miss Burke’s little book is supposed to be a 
record of communications from Dr. William James, given at 
various sittings and by means of automatic writing. I do not 
know whether a disembodied spirit who communicates with this 
world through the handwriting of a living medium expresses him- 
self in the same type of English that he used when he was alive 
himself. In other words, does a disembodied spirit take his lit- 
erary style with him into the other world, or does he lose this style 
when he loses his powers of material vision, sight and hearing? 
On the basis of these printed communications one would be in- 
clined to answer these questions in the negative. To those of us 
who know William James’ published works at all well, these com- 
munications of his disembodied spirit do not reproduce his literary 
style, although for all we know they may represent his thoughts. 
The material of the communications is varied. The first chapter 
deals with Turmoil in the World; The Ocean of the Cosmic Mind 
and Deterrent Spirits. Other chapters bear such headings as the 
World ready for Revelation; Free Will in the Life to Come; Love 
a Substance; the Life Force that Comes from God; How Evil 
Came to Be; How to Dissolve Calamity by Love. As an example 
of the book’s contents let me quote from the chapter that is headed 
“Conquer with Love.’”’ William James is supposed to say that 
we must not fear the disembodied forces of individuals that are 
evil. 

You must not fear these unseen guests. Be they friends or so-called foes, the 
one weapon with which you will unfailingly conquer them is the weapon of love. 
The most depraved characters on earth are susceptible to love; not soft senti- 
ment, but real love; and after they are what you call ‘dead’ they are patheti- 
cally sensitive and responsive to the power of love. It could not be otherwise. 
They proceeded forth from the Source of Love, Harmony—both of them only 
other names for God—and they must respond to that which is the essential 
attribute of the Godhead, love, love for every part of His creation. But you 
know very few of us have learned how to love wholly disinterestedly. I would 
say that one reason for that is that we confound love with feeling emotion. 


These are symptoms of love but the real thing itself is much deeper, more 
powerful, more, so to speak, impersonal than that. It is one of the great re- 
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sources, one of the great raw commodities—and like all other raw commodities 
it is here free to be taken and used, and yet in its essence it is the very Godhead 
itself. There we strike the idea of God evolving with and in His creation. For 
reasons best understood by Himself He has, however, limited Himself, re- 
strained Himself as regards His relation to man till man is ready to codperate 
with Him. This God-force of love is to be taken and used as electricity or the 
chemical components of the earth are taken and used each according to the law 
of its own being. 


One of the basic ideas of these communications is the idea of 
the ‘‘ Indivisible Whole.”” William James is supposed to say: 


We and you form one indivisible whole. This in spite of the fact that—so 
far as we know— individualized beings never lose their individual identity, yet 
these same individuals, each and every one endowed with free will, can never 
reach their full development except in relation to the whole. This fact is one 
of which ignorance takes little or no note. Undeveloped and ignorant entities 
cling to the idea of the self. Self-development, acquisition for the benefit of 
self, is the end and aim of the ignorant. Until you can get this idea of the 
whole over, you will not attain to any true internationalism. When one part 
of a man’s body is at war with the other part we call him sick, and your world 
is sick at present largely because you are trying to run an independent show, 
and the forces of ignorance, greed and hatred on this side, observing and 
recognizing that, are taking advantage of it and herding the people on earth— 
literally driving you in herds. 


This is of course a plea for the dissolution of the boundaries of 
nationality and the attainment of a conception of the unity of the 
human race as being all sons of God. Even if Dr. William 
James did not actually communicate all the material in this book, 
the material, although vague and confused in places, is interesting. 
Before the war a book of this kind would have been laughed out 
of court or never printed at all. Every war with its useless loss 
of young life brings on a reaction against the idea of death as a 
finality. It is one of the few results of war that we may greet 
with some satisfaction. 


Joun RATHBONE OLIVER. 
. a ~ 
Prize Sermons. Edited by Edwin A. McAlpin. Macmillan, 1932, pp. xii+ 
309. $2.00. 
Here are twenty-five so-called “ prize ”” sermons—the cream of 
six hundred and ninety manuscripts submitted to a self-appointed 
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committee whose considered selection of the best now appears in 


book form. 
We have read the sermons everyone, and here is how we grade 
them : 
16 


In other words two thirds of the best twenty-five sermons chosen 
by a competent committee from nearly seven hundred sermons, 
submitted “ from every state in the Union except North Dakota 
and Louisiana ” are shallow, stale and uninspiring. 
The best sermon in the book is the first, recognized as The 
Prize Sermon. Its subject, “ What Does It Mean To Believe in 
God,” is well handled by Dr. Herman F. Reissig, Pastor of King’s 
Highway Congregational Church of Brooklyn. | 
In our judgment the last one in the book runs it a close second, 
an excellent sermon on “ Why Men Fail”’ by Dr. David A. Mac- 
| Lennan of Emmanuel Church (Presbyterian) of Montreal, 
Canada. 
r The third one we have scored “ excellent” is in the center of | 


the book. It is by the Reverend Charles A. Venable of the First 

Lutheran Church of Dayton, Ohio, and its subject is “ How 

Crises Help.” 

Among the three “ good ” ones is one by a colored minister, the 
Reverend W. O. Carrington of Main Street A. M. E. Zion 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Among the names of the contributors, only one can be counted | 
“ well-known ”—that of Dr. Malcolm James MacLeod of the Re- 
—< formed Church of St. Nicholas, New York City and even his 

contribution is not up to his usual level of work. 

d We do not know how the committee went about collecting these 
manuscripts, but they have our sympathy when after reading these 
twenty-five “ best,’’ we contemplate the task of ploughing through © 
six hundred and sixty-five poorer ones. 

These are great days and they call for real prophets. 
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“Twenty-eight different denominations are represented here.” 
We cannot feel that they are adequately represented; indeed we 
feel sure that they are not. For if these homiletic efforts repre- 
sented the leadership of the Church, she would be indeed in sad 
plight. 

“ The editors hope that the material gathered in this way may 
serve as an indication to ministers and Church people of the way 
modern theology is meeting the spiritual, intellectual, and social 
needs of the age.” 

We hope not! God forbid! We find that indication rather 
in the work of such genuine prophets for the new day as Fosdick, 
Coffin, Cadman, Gilkey (both brothers), Norwood, Newton, Bell, 
and a host of others who are genuinely representative men. 

GEORGE CRAIG STEWART. 


Judaism at Bay. By Horace M. Kallen. Block, 1932, pp. 256. $2.50. 


These are the collected essays of a Jamesian pragmatist who 
is also an ‘emancipated’ Jew. He has left the faith of the 
fathers; not even its monotheism is to its credit, the real world 
being pluralist! But in a manner amusingly like that of ex- 
Christian intelligentsia making obeisance to Rome he pours scorn 
on the attempts of liberals to modernize the ancient religion, and 
expresses his admiration for the strict traditionalism of the un- 
reformed synagogue! The papers date from 1909 to 1932, and 
show stages in Professor Kallen’s now slightly disillusioned ad- 
herence to Zionism. He still believes in “‘ Jewishness,” but not 
in “Judaism,” and recommends accordingly that rabbis be 
trained in sociology, not theology. Only two essays look outside 
Jewry at the problem of the Jew’s relation to his Christian con- 
temporary, and here, abandoning sociology, the author main- 
tains that the foundation of anti-Semitism is the Christian teach- 
ing that the Jews are enemies of God. He proposes, apparently 
quite seriously, that orthodox Christians who believe that Jesus’ 
passion effects man’s salvation should recognize that “ the Jews 
are also saviors, since without them there would have been no 
vicarious atonement.” That Professor Kallen, who disbelieves 
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in the saviorhood of Jesus and the responsibility of the Jews for 
his death, should so argue is a tribute to his sophistication rather 
than his common sense. He might as logically propose to the 


same people the worship of the devil, for whose existence his 


pluralism might make room! 
ON. B. Nasu. 


A History of Indian Literature. By Herbert H. Gowen. New York: Apple- 
ton, 1931, pp. 593. $4.00. 
It is not a small task to write historically of a people who were 
never interested in their own history and who were unconscious 
of the very conception of time ; of a people who today speak nearly 


a hundred and fifty languages, so that there is no common tongue ~ 


for their communication except the unloved English; of a people 


who were so unaware of any sense of unity that they had no word | 


for “ India ” as we speak of it; of a people whose great dramatist, 
Kalidasa, is dated all the way from 50 B.C. to 1050 A.D.; of a 


people whose literature, then centuries old, was first known to — 


western culture but a hundred years ago. 


We call the process bringing order out of chaos, all forgetful © 
‘order’ and “chaos” are products of 
western mode of thinking that is alien to the Indic mind. Rather — 


that the very words 


it is a laborious process of translating, not only from one lan- 
guage to another, but of thought form to thought form, of cul- 


ture toculture. It is a task akin to that of describing and defining — 
an elephant in terms of mechanical engineering to an engineer who © 
knew nothing but his own trade and had never seen anything like 


an elephant or, for that matter, any other animal. 

The task was first approached by philologists, historians and 
scientists who applied strict western methods to eastern sources 
and whose factual contributions have been of more importance 
than their attempts at interpretation, while, in the very array of 
facts, their works were ofttimes dull and tiresome reading. 

Professor Gowen has approached the task as one who knows 
the culture and has caught its spirit and he has therefore given 
far more than a history of the literature as westerns describe such 
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a subject. He has set forth a series of pictures of Indian culture 
and civilization as revealed in its abundant literature, ranging 
from the Vedas to Tagore. 

The religious, social and political pictures of India have been 
known to us chiefly as solitary interlopers in an uncongenial west- 
ern gallery. Here they are presented in their native environment 
and therefore the better understood. India is described not by 
an American tourist who, after a few months’ residence, writes 
glibly of the culture of thirty centuries, or by a propagandist who 
seeks eagerly for stones whereon to grind his axes, but by a sym- 
pathetic scholar who presents, not the needs of the people, but the 
vast and rich contribution it has made to humanity. 

Here, in one volume, is presented an adequate portrayal of Indic 
culture—its history, as far as we can recover it, its social customs, 
its many and important religions and philosophies, its checkered 
and sporadic political movements in such a fashion that he who 
knows nothing of the subject may read easily and learn much. 

RoypEN KEITH YERKES. 


The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster. By Miles Menander Dawson. New York: 

Macmillan, 1931, pp. 271. $2.25. 

Dr. Miles Dawson has in this volume given us a very useful 
summary of Zoroastrian teaching as illustrated by quotations 
assembled from all the literature available in translation. He has 
placed his material under such headings as God, the Holy Spirits, 
Sun and Fire worship, Ahriman and the Evil Spirits, Creation, 
Virtue, the Liar, the Soil, the Dog, Death, the Sifting-bridge, the 
Last Judgment, Rewards and Punishments, the Resurrection, and 
the Spiritual World. All these subjects are very adequately inter- 
preted and expounded. But on the historical side of the subject 
the writer is less satisfactory, since he makes little or no distinc- 
tion between the authority of ancient Zoroastrian literature, like 
that of the Gdathas, and material, like that of the Bundahish, 
which is comparatively modern. The author, too, is much more 
confident than most scholars as to the historical origins of the 
religion. For instance, he makes the rather surprising statement 


: 
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that “ of all the religions of the world the Zoroastrian is peculiar 
in that its origin, its raison d’étre, is not obscure.” Surely the 
origins of Islam (to take but one example) are considerably less’ 
obscure than those of the faith of Zarathushtra. Several other 
statements are open to question, including the suggestion (which | 
the author quotes without, however, stating his acceptance) that 
the words Pharisee and Parsi may be related. The list of Zoro- 
astrian and Jewish parallels is not entirely, in any case, convinc- 
ing, as, for example, the reference to the Song of Songs as illus- 
trating the next-of-kin marriages of Persia. In spite of these 
defects the volume will be found useful by all who desire to have 
the Zoroastrian teachings conveniently collected and arranged. 


HERBERT H. GOWEN. 
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Die Religion des Alten Testaments, By Alfred Bertholet. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1932, pp. vi+144. M. 5.60. 
Professor Bertholet’s new edition of his religious-historical Lesebuch now 


contains a volume devoted to Old Testament. The material is well selected and 
illustrates the successive stages in the development of Old Testament religion. 


Die Religionsgeschichte und das Urchistentum. By Gerhard Kittel. Gutersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1932, pp. 160. M. 6. 


Four lectures by Professor Kittel of Tubingen delivered at the University of 
Upsala in October 1931. They deal with Hellenistic syncretism, Judaism, the 
religious conceptions and forms of expression of primitive Christianity, in the 
light of the history of religions. The book is excellently illustrated with forty- 
six cuts and is entirely abreast of current research in this important field. 
Chapter I points out the wide-spread and ever increasing extent of syncretism 
in the Greco-Roman world of the First Century. The peculiarity of early 
Christianity is that, in a world of syncretism, it refused to merge with or even 
consciously admit the influence of other religions. The reason for this is found, 
in Chapter II, in its Jewish-monotheistic inheritance—though it is recognized 
that First Century Judaism outside Palestine, and even to some extent within 
the Holy Land, was not wholly immune to external influences. 

Lecture III illustrates the change which primitive Christianity effected in the 
religious vocabulary of the Greco-Roman world. The words chosen for exposi- 
tion are Doxa, Alétheia and Kosmos—whose primitive meaning has been trans- 
formed by the Septuagint, by popular Judaism, and by Christianity. 

The last chapter sums up the change which early Christianity wrought in the 
religious world of its time, especially in the conception of God and of human 
sin and divine forgiveness. The book is a stimulating and suggestive sketch of 
a vast subject and might profitably, and quite properly, appear in English; 
however, in these times, there is slight hope of such good fortune. 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Kittel. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. Lfgn. 3-6, pp. 129-256. M. 2.90 each. 


This is a continuation of the new “ Theological Lexicon ” edited by Professor 
Kittel. It is written in historical style and treats the vocabulary in the light of 
its development, beginning with classical Greek, then tracing the influence of the 
LXX, popular speech, the Koiné, and the Greco-Jewish writers. Full recogni- 
tion is given the papyri. It is the least one can say of the work that no one 


interested in New Testament exegesis can afford to overlook it. ae 
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Church History 


The Two Treatises of Servetus on the Trinity: On the Errors of the Trinity: 
Dialogues on the Trinity: On the Righteousness of Christ’s Kingdom. Trans- 
lated into English by Earl Morse Wilbur. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1932, pp. xxxviii + 264. $2.50. 


Michael Servetus’ theological writings, though they made stir enough in his 
own time, are today among the rarities of literature. Now, just four centuries 
after their publication, they appear for the first time in English, with an 
adequate Introduction, a sketch of his life, and a selected bibliography of 
Servetiana. The editor reminds us that Servetus attacked, not the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but rather certain features in the orthodox or scholastic inter- 
pretation of it which he deemed unscriptural. While the fountain-head of 
anti-trinitarian heresies, he was not himself an anti-trinitarian or a Unitarian, 
since he held most devoutly to belief in the Trinity (according to his own 
understanding of it). The treatises seem thoroughly confused and confusing 
—a synthesis of several errors condemned by the ancient Church. Yet Dr. 
Wilbur may be right in holding that Servetus’ closest affinities are with 
Sabellius. Of his religious earnestness and high Christology there can be no 
question. His most serious defect is a contempt for the place of philosophy in 
the building of dogma. N. 


Introduction au Systeme d’Origene. By R. Cadiou. Paris: Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1932, pp. 114. 


A fair and sympathetic criticism which shows the important features in the 
system of Origen and the various influences which led Origen to his opinions. 
A. H. F. 


Einheit und Heiligkeit der Kirche. Untersuchungen sur Entwicklung des 
altchristlichen Kirchenbegriffs im Abenland von Tertullian bis zu den anti- 
donatistischen Schriften Augustins. (Arbeiten sur Kirchengeschichte, No. 
20.) By Erich Altendorf. Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1932, pp. 174. RM. 9. 


This is a careful study of the doctrine of the Church as wrought out in 
Western theology from Tertullian and Cyprian to the Donatists and the anti- 
donatist treatises of Optatus and Augustine. Since unity and holiness are the 
capital notes of the Church, and since the one may stand in the way of the other, 
a delicate problem arises as to the mutual adjustment of the two. Tertullian 
and the Donatists were willing to sacrifice unity for the sake of holiness. 
Cyprian and Optatus maintained the unity by transferring the holiness of the 
Church to the transcendent plane. It is the great merit of Augustine that he 
found a point of reconciliation in his doctrine of caritas and of the invisible 
Church (the communio sanctorum, the body of the elect). Thus, insists Alten- 
dorf, Augustine was able to make a place in his teaching for some measure of 
the montanist-donatist position. 

Those who believe that the way to Christian union must be prepared by a 
more adequate and better balanced doctrine of the Church should by all means 
seek the acquaintance of this monograph. N. =" © 
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What the Church Did for England. By Gertrude Hollis. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1932, pp. iv-+ 150. $1.00. 


A child’s story of the Church of England up to the year 1215, with many 
good illustrations and printed in excellent black-face type. The author has ; 
succeeded in catching the vivid colors of medieval history, and the book is 4 
designed to increase the loyalty of children to the Church of England. 

It concludes with a pledge, “God helping me, I will live and die in the Church ; 
that made England a Christian country, the Church that gave England the Bible, ; 
and to which all the English saints belonged; the English branch of the One 7 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


A Short History of the Oxford Movement. By S. R. Ollard. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1932, pp. xv + 283. $2.40. 


This is a second edition, revised, appearing in honor of the Oxford Centenary. 
The volume first appeared in 1915, based upon lectures delivered in 1909. It is 
one of the standard histories of the Movement, and is well illustrated and 
readable. Just where the revisions occur, we are not sure; the Preface still 
dates from 1915. 


John Keble. By Lord Irwin. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. vi + 244. 
$2.00. 


Lord Irwin has issued a fresh reprint—rather than a new edition—of his 
Life of Keble, in preparation for the Centenary of the Oxford Movement. 
The volume was first published in 1909, and gives a vivid and pleasing picture 
of the beginning of the Oxford Movement. 


Charles Henry Brent, Everybody's Bishop. By Eleanor Hunt Slater. Int. by 
David Lincoln Ferris. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. viii + 128. $1.50. 


A life of Bishop Brent written with enthusiasm and devotion. The author 
_ makes clear the spiritual life of the great Bishop—the key to his whole char- 


acter. The last part of the book, ‘The Saga of a Soul’s Growth,’ makes this 
very clear. 
‘His reading of printed books covered as great a field [as his contacts with 
people], from Plutarch’s Lives to Ludwig’s Goethe; from Plato and Plotinus to 
William James and Bosanquet; from Homer to the latest modern poet; from 
- Darwin to Eddington. . . . Into them all he delved with unresting curiosity. 
. . . Once in a while he took a holiday with his mind, when weary after a 
_ difficult mission, and would lie down in the evening in some far Swiss town with 
a Tauchnitz novel or a detective story. But for the most part his reading was 
_ solid and sustaining and covered an amazing field for so busy a man. And 
above all he read with enthusiasm. . . . To read along after him in a book was 
_ like walking through a garden with a naturalist. He could help other people to 
learn the art of reading merely by talking to them; this was especially true of 


reading the Bible’ (p. 117). 
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Luther. By Karl Holl. 6th ed. Tibingen: Mohr, 1932, pp. xii + 593. 


This is the first volume of the late Professor Karl Holl’s collected essays in 
Church History. Following the publication of Volumes II and III in 1928, 
the publisher determined to submit the volume on Luther to the same careful 
checking of references that Volumes II and III had received. The volume had 
originally been published on the basis of the essays and articles as they had 
appeared in print, without any checking of references. As a result of this 
revision, under the careful supervision of Professor Lietzmann, the volume is 
greatly improved; moreover, the index has been completely revised. Volume 
I, therefore, takes its place along with Volumes II and III as a final and 
definitive edition of the late Professor Holl’s collected papers on Martin Luther. 


Corpus Confessionum. Lfg. 19. Ed. by Caius Fabricius. Berlin: DeGruyter, 

1932, pp. 161-247. M. 7. 

The present installment continues the elaborate collection of confessional 
documents being published by Dr. Fabricius in twenty volumes. This is part 
of Volume XVII and gives in parallel columns the original English and the 
German translation of the Prayer Books of 1662 and 1928. 

When completed, the series will provide a convenient collection of material 
bearing on Symbolics and Church Unity. 


Das Bild Christi im Wandel der Zeiten. By Hans Preuss. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1932, pp. 148. M. 4.80. 


This is the third and fourth edition of Preuss’s interesting collection of pic- 
tures of Christ, with excellent historical notes. There are 137 plates, all the 
way from the Roman Catacomb fresco of the Good Shepherd, down to modern 
and contemporary German sculptures, paintings, and drawings. The book pro- 
vides interesting material for the study of national religious ideals. 

As a whole, however, the series is amazingly uninspiring. The Church has 
evidently drawn more inspiration directly from the Bible than through the 
medium of its art. The artists, whether Byzantine, medieval, or modern, have 
done little more than idealize suffering. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 2d ed. Registerband. Ed. by 
Oskar Riihle. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932, pp. vi +806 cols. M. 26, bound; 
complete work bound in six volumes, half-leather, M. 306. 


With the publication of this excellent and thorough index volume the RGG 
is now completed in its second edition. The index is a very thorough piece of 
work and reminds one of that which Messrs. Scribner published as the last 
volume of ERE. For instance, there is a systematic outline of the material 
contained in the encyclopedia, listing the articles where information on these 
subjects is especially to be found. It is needless to say that the new RGG is 
the most up-to-date theological product in Germany and will no doubt continue 
for many years to hold the field against all comers. 
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Orient und Occident. Ed. by Fritz Lieb and Paul Shuetz. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
in 11 parts. Parts 1-5, M. 5.- each; parts 6-11, M. 3.- each. 


A study of state, society, and church from two quite different points of view 
—those of German Protestantism and of Russian Orthodoxy. 

Students of the contemporaneous religious history of Europe should not over- 
look this work. 


Doctrine 


Science and Faith on Life, Death and Immortality. By Paul B. Bull. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1931, pp. viii +192. $1.20 cloth, $.80 paper. 


Father Bull of Mirfield presents an argument leading to the Christian belief 
in immortality. The first half of the book is a criticism of the mechanistic 
view and an attack on those scientists such as Sir Arthur Keith who adopt it. 
We have seen better attempts in this direction. Father Bull makes a great deal 
of use of the vitalist school among the biologists, quoting from ‘ Haldane at 
great length, but one fears that he is using the weapons of this group to be- 
labor a common enemy. He does not learn from them. It is a vigorous 

apologetic, but perhaps the scientists to whom it is addressed will find it more 
: vigorous than convincing. D. A. McG. 

_Freies Christentum. By Hermann Liidemann. Leipzig and Bern: Paul Haupt, 
1932, pp. 120. M. 4.00. 


Public lectures by the famous Swiss Protestant theologian on the crisis of the 
Protestant churches. The book forms an interesting supplement to the author’s 
two-volume work on Dogmatics already reviewed in these pages, and sets forth 
a liberal Protestant, that is a Liberal Evangelical, point of view. 


Pathways to Certainty. By William Adams Brown. New York: Scribners, 
1930, pp. xiv + 293. $2.50. 


There is fine balance and healthy guidance in this discussion by Dr. Brown of 
the problem of certainty in religion. He points out that there are two kinds 
_ of certainty, the certainty that is the aim of the exact sciences and the certainty 
that is attainable in common life. The certainties of religion are of the second 
_kind, they invite to experiment and are confirmed by results. 

The body of the book is a discussion of the four ways of reaching certainty, 
the ways of authority, intuition, reason and experiment. In a most interesting 
way the author shows that these are not four separate ways but that they are 
all really one. Particularly important is the use of experiment to test the mean- 
‘ing and validity of faith. 

In the end of the book Dr. Brown reaches not cast-iron certainty but an 
assurance that is sufficient for a living faith. One of the greatest values the 
book has is that it is the revelation of the way in which a thoughtful and widely- 
read man of faith meets with quiet, joyous confidence those difficulties in life 
which bring despair to the man without religious Faith. It is a fine apologetic 

7 for bewildered moderns. D. A. McG. 
& 
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God and the Universe. Edited by J. Lewis May. New York: The Dial Press, 

1932, pp. 209. $2.50. 

Three writers present their views to us in this book, in addition to the editor 
Mr. J. Lewis May who writes the introduction. They deal with the old ques- 
tion of the effect of modern scientific discoveries on Christian faith. The Rev, 
S. C. Carpenter, Master of the Temple, is an Anglican; the Rev. N. C. D’Arcy 
is a Roman Catholic; and the Rev. Lee Woolf is a Methodist. 

The publisher’s “blurb” on the jacket of the book announces it as “a reply 
to Einstein, Jeans, and Eddington.” One therefore opens it with high ex- 
pectations. But when one looks within the pages of the book for the answer or 
even for the question which these physicists propound, it is missing. The three 
papers are little more than a re-stating of the arguments for belief in God 
which have been commonplace ever since theology recovered from the shock of - 
Darwin seventy years ago. We are assured that the new science has not de- 
stroyed our right to believe in God, that Christian belief in God was never a mat- | 
ter of intellectual proof, but of practical living faith. True, but we did not need | 
another book to tell us this. The conclusion to which the writers lead us is | 
“Keep your head.” Very good advice but earnestly religious people are not : 
losing their heads nowadays, they are quietly keeping their heads and trying | 
to make those heads a little more intelligent. A book which would tell us — 
just what significance the new physics has for our beliefs about God would be | 
very valuable. But we fear that this book does not fulfil this function. 


The Keys of Power. By J. Abbott. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1932, — 
pp. xi + 560. $6.00. 


The author has been for many years in the Indian Civil Service and has col- 
lected and recorded a mass of information regarding the beliefs of Indian © 
people about the control of supernatural power. He has lived close to the lives — 
of the common people and has acquainted himself with thousands of their strange - 
beliefs and practices. It is a matter for comment that he never uses the word ive 
“mana” although the whole book is concerned with varying expressions of | 
this power. The book is of special value in that many of the customs described — 
are passing away in the changing social conditions of today and will not be © 
available for investigations in the future. D. A. McG. 


Vers Le Christ par Le Vedanta. By P. Johanns; tr. by M. Ledrus. Louvain: 
Museum Lessianum, 1932, pp. xi +252. Fr. 30. 


This book is a translation into French of an English work by a professor at 
the Jesuit College in Calcutta. It is a worthy contribution to ‘the ministry of 
reconciliation ’: in this case the reconciliation of Hindu and Catholic philosophy. 
The sentence in the introduction, ‘Les Hindous trouveront le Christ s’ils se 
trouvent eux-mémes complétement,’ expresses its temper and its hope. A. H. F. 
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Magic and Religion. By A. R. Vidler. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. 32. 
40 cents. 


This is a series of four sermons preached in Birmingham, England, as an 
answer to Bishop Barnes. The author claims that modern psychology supports 
the Catholic position against the bishop but the argument is weak and one does 
not know what to think of the theology. He has not a word to say about the 
act of the priest or the Church in consecration, and he actually tells us that the 
Catholic view of the Holy Communion is that the sacred elements suggest 
Jesus to us! D. A. McG. 


Typen Religidser Anthropologie. By Joachim Wach. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932, 
pp. 42. M. 1.50. 
Dr. Wach, the author of a work on the philosophy of religion which we 


reviewed some years ago, has now given us in this little booklet, in Mohr’s 
collection of Addresses in Philosophy and History, a sketch of the contrasting 
anthropologies presupposed and taught by the various religions of East and 
West. 
Homiletical 

Jesus After Nineteen Centuries. By Ernest Fremont Tittle. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1932, pp. 217. $2.00. 

The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1932 are a study of the present world- 


situation, and of the problem of preaching in such a world, from the point of 
view of one who is himself one of the foremost preachers in this generation; 
whose knowledge, not only of the New Testament but also of the modern 
world, is far-reaching. 

Dr. Tittle is a liberal; but there is nothing cold or negative about his 
liberalism. His heart is aflame with devotion to the cause of Christ as he 
understands it; and those who assume that a liberal evangelical like Dr. Tittle 
exhausts himself with sociological disquisitions have only to read this book to 
discover their mistake. Its author ‘ preaches Christ’ as earnestly as any other 
evangelical, and with a lot more intelligence than the phrase is usually made 
to cover. 

Truly to preach Christ certainly means to bring Christ home to our genera- 
tion; that is exactly where Christ is to be found, namely, right in the middle 
of our problems and troubles and difficulties, even as men once found him there 
nineteen centuries ago. 


When Christ Passes By. By Walter Russell Bowie. New York: Harper’s, 
1932, pp. x + 134. $1.00. 


Readers of Dr. Bowie’s earlier volumes, The Master and On Being Alive, 
will welcome this collection of ten sermons in ‘ Harper’s Monthly Pulpit’ series. 
Dr. Bowie is a preacher of great charm, of wide reading, of deep earnestness 
of conviction, and is really one who sets forth the attractiveness of goodness 
in persuasive words. 
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The taint: in this volume, in addition to the title sermon, include, in part, 
Wanted: More and Better Fundamentalists; Understanding Ourselves; Power 
in Quietness; The Religion of Remnants; and The Gates of the City of God— 
a beautifully organized and fascinating sermon on the twelve-gated City of the 
Apocalypse. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton has contributed an appropriate introduction to the 
volume. 


The Golden Prologue. By W. H. G. Holmes. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 
pp. x + 74. 60 cents. 


A devotional study of the Last Gospel (from the first chapter of St. John). 
The author points out that this chapter is probably used more frequently than 
any other in the New Testament. His meditations are of a somewhat philo- 
sophical and theological turn, as is natural in dealing with this chapter. _ 


Temptation in the Twentieth Century; and Other Broadcast Addresses. By 
W. H. Elliott. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. vii + 67. 80 cents. 


The author, who is Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, and Chaplain to 
the King, has a good radio style. His sentences are short and pointed. We 
can well imagine that his radio audiences must listen intently to his sermons. 

_ The title series includes seven sermons. It is followed by a beautiful Christ- ) 
mas sermon, ‘ Sally In Our Alley ’—a plea for the poor; and this by a good { 
one ‘On Worry.’ Others are ‘Life After Death,’ ‘On Hope,’ ‘On Prayer,’ 
and ‘On Spiritual Progress.’ 


The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse. Chosen by E. K. Chambers. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. xiii +905. $3.00. 


This newest volume in the “ Oxford Books of Verse” series contains about é 
four hundred and fifty poems from a wide range of poets, including, of course, 
Shakespeare, Thomas Wyatt, the Earl of Dorset, Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund 
Spenser, Green, Lodge, Nashe, Marlowe, Michael Drayton, Chapman; and 
really extending from the anonymous “ Nutbrown Maid” (prior to 1503), down 
to the anonymous “ Disdainful Shepherdess,” “Green Willow,” and “ Testa- 
ment.” The last is copied from the Harvard College manuscript, and brings 
home to an American reader the realization that the period represented in the 
volume immediately preceded the earliest colonization of this country by the 
English. 

One gains from the anthology a renewed impression of the sixteenth century. 
Most of the poetry is “imaginative verse”; not much of it has to do with 
religion—the sixteenth century was not, despite the Reformation, an age of 
deep religious feeling, certainly not in England. 

Its poetry is, however, musical, if largely superficial; and of course the 
presence of a complete man like Shakespeare, and of a singing philosopher like 
Spenser, evens up the balance considerably. We imagine that the “ Book of 
Seventeenth Century Verse,” when it appears, will contain much more religious 


poetry than the volume before us. om 
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However, one does not go to the poets demanding of them that they should 
set theology to verse, one only reads them to see what mirrors they hold up 
to life, and what keys they possess to unlock its meanings; or less seriously, 
just to enjoy the music of their thought and feeling fitly set to magic words. 

The volume before us is up to the standard of the series, and is a precious 
selection. 


Pastoral Theology 


Pastoral Lectures of Bishop Edward King. Ed. with an Int. by Eric Graham. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. xvi + 78. 60 cents. 


These are notes of addresses and lectures delivered by Dr. King in 1874, as 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology. They are now published, almost sixty 
years after their delivery, as a help to candidates and young clergy. 

There are many excellent ideas in the volume, which deals with fundamental 
and unchanging principles, rather than with ‘ methods ’"—about which we are so 
unduly concerned in this generation; and which, many of us assume, must 
change like the modes and fashions of the hour. A true pastor, on the other 
hand, is more or less the same whether he lives today, or lived in the days of 
Queen Victoria, or of Elizabeth, or of Gregory the Great, or of the Twelve 
Apostles. 


The Cure of Souls. By Charles Holman. 
pp. xv + 331. $2.50. 


Professor Holman has written a useful volume on Pastoral Theology from 
what he calls a ‘socio-psychological approach.’ In spite of the title, which 
traditionally applies to the ‘care’ (cura) of souls, and thus covers most of 
Pastoral Theology, he applies it in the specific sense of healing the sick in soul. 

Part I deals with the conditions under which personality develops; II, with 
methods of the professional social worker; III, suggestions for treatment from 
the procedures of the mental hygienist and psychiatrist; IV, The power of 
religious faith; V, spiritual therapeutics, and detailed advice to the pastor with 
regard to his practice as a physician of sick souls. 

The author attempts to work out a technique for dealing with the mentally 
and morally maladjusted, basing his methods almost completely upon psychology 
—or rather, psychiatry—and the study of cases. There is very little reference 
_ to Moral Theology; and the book suffers from its isolation through detachment 
from the traditions of that science. 

However, a fresh, positive approach from the sociological and psychological 
field is valuable; and the book contains many things that will interest and help 
_ the pastor. The chapter on ‘ Worship, the Means of Adjustment,’ is extremely 
good. 


University of Chicago Press, 1932, 


- How To Use Your Church. 
pp. vii + 96. $1.00. 


A useful little book by one of our clergymen in the Diocese of Maryland who 
has had a wide and varied experience. It might be called a ‘notebook for 


By Louis Jabine. New York: Macmillan, 1932, 


> 
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why so many persons are loosely attached to the Church is that they have 
never learned to use it, and consequently have not discovered how much it might 
mean in their lives. The present volume will help them to overcome this 
handicap. 


ty oman and it contains most excellent advice. One reason, no doubt, 


A Book of Penances. Preface by Arthur Chandler. London: Mowbray, 1931, 
Pp. 32. 20 cents. 


A very convenient little book for confessors. The author, who is apparently 
too modest to print his name, lists many problems that come to priests hearing 
confessions and suggests suitable \penances in the form of psalms, collects, 
Scripture readings and hymns. He very wisely directs attention in these 
penances to the cultivation of virtue and the strengthening of the devotional 
life. D. A. MCG. 


Four Confirmation Lectures for Adults. By J. Warren Albinson. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, pp. 51. 35 cents. 


This is certainly cutting Confirmation instruction down to a minimum, though 
as far as it goes the book aims to be thorough. There are errors in fact, how- 
ever, which the publishers’ reader should have caught; for instance (p. 35) the 
Book of Common Prayer was revised in 1892 and 1928, not 1897 and 1931; 
Wyclif is spelled ‘ Wyckliff’ (p. 47). 


An Introduction to Worship. By R. L. Barnes. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 
pp. xi+ 74. 40 cents. 


A simple little book, providing just what its title says, and specially ‘ written 
for those in the family of Toc H who love the Church of England.’ It con- 
tains many a suggestion that will be useful even to those who have never heard 
of Toc H. 


The Desk Calendar with Lectionary for 1933. Reprinted from the Living 
Church Annual for 1933. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. 32. 30 cents. 


A very convenient little pamphlet, giving the Lessons on the left-hand page, 


and a calendar month by month for memoranda on the right-hand page. It is’ 
attractively printed in red and black. 


The Pastor and His Guide: Counsels on Parochial Ministry. By E. F. Odling, 
with an int. by the Bishop of Wakefield. Morehouse, 1932, pp. vii +74. 60 
cents. 


‘ 


This little volume “is written by a priest who has, alas, spent too much of 
his time in thinking of the principles which underlie our work, and too little time 
in doing it.” 

Humility, Prayer, Baptism, Confirmation preparation—and after, Matrimony, 
Burial, Preaching, Worship, Visiting, Church School, Organization, Daily Life— 
each has a tiny: chapter. 

There is nothing new in the counsels, which are sensible, brief and obvious. 
G. C. S. 
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Devotional 


The Way in Prayer: Exercises in Meditation, Intercession and Worship. By 


the author of “ The Way.” Morehouse, 1931, pp. vii + 110. 80 cents. 


This is an extremely valuable little book of outlines. There are thirty exer- 
cises in Meditation; thirty exercises in Intercession; thirty exercises in Worship. — 
To be sure these are given in bare outline, but each group is preceded by a 
really valuable little introduction on how to use the material. We heartily 
commend this booklet as a valuable assistance in developing the interior life. 

G. C. S. 


The Search for God: Silent Fellowship Addresses. By E. R. Appleton. More- 
house, 1931, pp. vii + 110. 80 cents. 


This is but another of an all but endless stream of pious little books which 
issue from the English printers. It is good—what there is of it—but every 
subject in it has been so much better treated by others that it is hard to under- 
stand why we should be urged to buy this book. Our guess is that these little 
chapters were broadcast from Cardiff on Sunday evenings. Well, they are 
good broadcasts—short, popular, and well adapted to British listeners-in. G.c. s. 


The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. Set forth in rhythmic sen- 
_ tences according to the original intention of the author. With a Preface by 
Henry P. Liddon. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. xix + 299. $1.40. 


Very few persons realize that The Imitation of Christ was originally called 
Musica Ecclesiastica, but so it was. And one can recognize this very readily 
in the translation here reprinted. 

A further advantage of the present volume (which first appeared in 1890) 
is its arrangement by days, running through the calendar year. 


A Spiritual Treasury. By Albert C. Larned. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 
pp. 77. 75 cents. 

A little book of ‘short meditations on the Book of Common Prayer.’ The 
prayers are drawn from the Prayer Book itself, and the hymns for devotional — 
reading are taken from the Church Hymnal. The meditations are very simple, 
and some of them are stodgy and dull; for example (p. 45), ‘Too many foolish © 
articles appear in popular magazines today in which the writers assert their — 
agnosticism. Too often it appears that belief in Almighty God and in the 
survival of personality in death were a different matter... .’ 

In excuse for this weak fulmination and wretched style, it may be pleaded 
that the author wrote the meditations while convalescing from illness. It is a 
pity he did not revise his work after his recovery. 


The Sacrifice. By Benjamin Thomas Trego. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, Zz 
pp. vi+ 148. $2.00. 
A book of ‘ meditations in verse on the life and words of Jesus the Incarnate 
Lord.’ The book is divided into three parts, each consisting of six brief Cantos. e 
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Each Canto is a meditation in blank verse, ending as a rule with a quatrain of 
intercession appropriate to the theme. 

The publishers are greatly taken with the work, and announce that ‘those who 
like Paradise Lost wili find in the general style and conception of the poem ond 
in some of its sonorous phrasing a pleasant echo of Milton.’ Here is a fair 
sample, from the Canto, ‘The Temple’ (pp. 54 f.) : 


‘Let bishop, priest, and deacon ever heed 

Christ’s criticism then of Pharisees 
Who foremost made themselves in thought their gods 
And thanked themselves in prayer for what they were. 
Not satisfied with being called to serve, 
Some wish to rule in places they prefer. 
Propounding cults their greediness supports 
They lead the mind away from Life in God. 
Despising poorer priests who serve the poor 
Some seek to serve alone the gilded pew. 
But listen, Christian, hear what Christ would say, 
And go thou with Him to the treasury 
Where poverty is wealth, and wealth is poor 
And mitres are not worth a widow’s mite. 
They sit in Moses’ seat, them therefore heed, 
For they by tongue pronounce the Written Word. 
A priest may sin, some loathsome crime commit, 
And not thereby impair the sacrament. : 
Pray, what is Pharisaic righteousness ? 
When tried, how acted it toward Jesus Christ? 
Unless we shall their righteousness exceed 
We have not Christ though we recite His creed. 

How petty are our human differences 
Compared with Jesus’ magnanimity. 
The Greeks who came to Him were well received.’ 


We must confess this does not remind us of Milton. It does remind us of | 
‘Piers Plowman,’ a little, and there is no doubt of the author’s sincerity and — 
earnestness. 


Religious Education 


New Tendencies in Teaching Religion. By Harold J. Sheridan. New York: 

The Abingdon Press, 1932, pp. 112. $1.25. 

Books dealing with new ideas are apt to err by being either over-enthusiastic _ 
or over-critical. This book makes neither mistake. Instead, it presents clearly, 
simply and accurately the virtues and defects of both the traditional methods of — 
religious education and of the newer methods which are replacing them and 
suggests a way to a synthesis of the best of both methods. An interesting fea- — 
ture is the list of suggestive illustrative problems found at the close of each 
chapter. The author confines himself entirely to questions of method; hence © 
there is nothing with which any type of churchman would quarrel. The chapter — 
heads clearly picture the interests of the book: “The Emergence of New | 
Methods”; “ The Life-situation Approach to Teaching”; “ The Place of Ac- — 

tivity in Learning ”; “ The Emphasis on Interest and Attitude”; “The Demand © 
= for Creative Education”; “Some Problems of Group Education ”; “ Systematic 
and Opportunistic Teaching”; “Some Implications of the New sates. <a 
There is a useful vocabulary of recent books. F.R.M. 
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A Lantern to Our Children. By Margaret K. Bigler. Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Publishing Co., 1932, pp. xii +68. $1.50. 


Once in a blue moon some one does a new thing superlatively well. That is 
what Mrs. Bigler has done in A Lantern to Our Children. This little book, 
the only serious criticism of which is that it is too small, provides a simple, 
easily operated system for getting into the hands of parents helps in the spirit- 
ual and religious development of very small children and for establishing and 
maintaining a living contact between infants and the Church. Material is 

_ provided for every month of a child’s life from birth to the end of the fourth 


year and this material is not only included in the book but is published sepa- 

rately in the form of parent’s leaflets. Mrs. Bigler’s selection is interesting, 

attractive, pedagogically sound, and Churchly. A Lantern to Our Children 

can be unqualifiedly recommended to parents and to the pre-school departments 

of Church Schools. It is to be hoped that it will have a large use in the 
Church. F. R. M. 


Introduction to Religious Education. By J. M. Price, L. L. Carpenter, and 
J. H. Chapman. New York: Macmillan, 1932, pp. xi-+ 480. $2.25. 


A comprehensive survey of religious education as it is being taught in various 
colleges and seminaries, chiefly of the Baptist Church, at the present time. It 
is a cooperative work in twenty-four chapters and by twenty-seven authors and 
is arranged and printed in textbook style. Each chapter is followed by sug- 
gestions for further study and discussion and a selected bibliography for class 
use. It is not a profound work nor has it any underlying philosophy—which 
could hardly be expected in a joint work, but it contains a vast amount of 
material which will be full of suggestion and stimulus to beginners in the field 
and especially students preparing for religious educational work. Naturally, the 
Church does not function in this type of religious education in the same way in 
which it does in the Anglican Communion; nor does worship, though its central 
place is recognized, become quite as objective as we are accustomed to view it. 
However, the book contains excellent suggestions for training in worship and 
describes the functions of worship in human character development in quite ade- 
quate terms. The chapter (xi) by Dr. G. S. Dobbins is one of the best in the 
book. 

The volume is one that every teacher of religious education in college or 
seminary should know, and probably every student. 


Instructions for Confirmation. By S. A. Howard. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1932. 20 cents. 


A series of four leaflets containing the outlines of Confirmation instructions, 
prefaced by a commendatory note by the Bishop of Lichfield. 


A Child’s Story of Jesus. By Marion Ryan. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 
pp. 32. 25 cents. 


Frankly, we do not care at all for this book. The illustrations are poor, and 
ill-conceived; our Lord’s Mother, for example, wears a habit resembling that 
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of a nun, and our Lord is represented in several pictures as a callow, un- 
sophisticated youth. Why our children have to be treated to this sort of | 
picture-book, when such a magnificent collection as Hole’s pictures of the Life 
of Christ is available, we do not know. Perhaps the answer is the difference 
in price; better, then, to buy half as many books, and better ones! 


Romances from the Old Testament. By Dallas Lore Sharp. New York: 
Abingdon, 1932, pp. 171. $1.50. 
Twelve stories from the Old Testament written in romantic vein, and as vivid 
as True Stories. 


Ageless Stories. By G. D. Rosenthal. London: Philip Allan; New York: 
Edwin S. Gorham, 1932, pp. 247. 6/. 


The author of this book is the well-known Anglo-Catholic preacher in Bir- 
mingham, who has visited America during the past year. The book is based 
upon courses of addresses given in his own parish and in London and is devoted 
to the exposition of certain parables of our Lord. Part I is ‘The Prodigal Son 
in a Modern Setting’; Part II is ‘ The Ten Virgins in the Twentieth Century: 
A Study in Christian Character’; Part III, some other parables. How modern 
the treatment is may be gathered from the very beginning. Chapter I of ‘ The 
Prodigal Son’ relates ‘his birth and parentage, with a description of the family- 
skeleton; the Rotunda Hotel and what a delightful place it is (when you have 
plenty of money); .. . leading to a few rather hackneyed reflections on the 
happiness that lies just around the corner.’ 

But this concerns just the outward form. The addresses are concerned with 
the religious life of men and women today. 


Religious Life and Education in Church Secondary Schools. Province of New 
England: 1 Joy Street, Boston, 1932, pp. 44. 


This is the report of the Committee of the Province of New England, now 
issued with the recommendation of the National Department of Religious 
Education. 

The purpose evidently is to survey the actual worship and curricula of the 
secondary schools with the expectation of improving them, wherever possible, 
after thorough discussion. 


Sociology, Missions 
A Planned Society. By George Soule. Macmillan, 1932, pp. ix-+ 205. $2.50. 


Economic plans are the order of the day. Here is a prolegomenon to 
planning, rather than another plan. An editor of the New Republic surveys 
the war-time experience of planning, the story of the unplanned years since 
1919, the Russian technique of planning, and recommends a “ National Eco- 
nomic Board.” He is well-informed, urbane, and “liberal”; his book is 
thoroughly readable. But he shares that liberal tentativeness and eclecticism 
which win few enthusiastic converts. We may strike some such compromise 
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between the rigors of the radicals and the contentment of the conservatives as 
Mr. Soule suggests; but it will be out of fiercer struggle between more vigorous 
schools of thought and action than his. N. B. N. 


God’s World. By Cornelius Howard Patton. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1931, pp. xi-+ 297. $2.00. 


The author of this book is Secretary Emeritus of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He has gathered together a large amount 
of material from which he seeks to give a world-view to people who have never 
had a picture of the whole world of humanity as it is. In the first section of 
the book entitled “ World Facts” he points out the salient geographical facts 
of our world. In the second section “ World Conditions” he shows the needs 
of humanity for food, health and education. In the third section “ World 
Forces” he discusses the nationalistic movements of today, the growing pres- 
sure of the international ideal, the tendency of culture to become world- 
embracing, the steady disintegration of the non-Christian religions and the 
need and opportunity of Christian missions. D. A. MCG. 


Staat und Religion. By Erich Seeberg. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932, pp. 31. 
M. 1.50. 


In this pamphlet, based on a lecture, Professor Seeberg begins with a slight 
sketch of the history of Christian theory on the relation of religion and church 
to the state, stressing Luther’s rejection of the neat medizval correlation of 
natural and supernatural, each with its appropriate institution. Section II con- 
siders the contemporary philosophical status of the problem in Germany, and 
explains the contemporary Catholic revival in Central Europe as the “ counter- 
weight ” to the mechanizing and secularizing of contemporary life, while claim- 
ing a future for Protestantism as the necessary “supplement” to these same 
tendencies. The last section outlines the author’s own view of the right 
relation between the state and religion, in essence quite Lutheran, in formulation 
extremely abstract. N. B. N. 


The Christian Church and War. By E. A. Burroughs, = ~~ | 
The Destiny of the Anglican Churches. By E. J. Palmer. The Lambeth 
Series. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. 32. 35 cents each. 7 


The Bishop of Ripon presents with very deep earnestness the resolutions of 
the Lambeth Conference on the questions of War and Disarmament. People 
hardly realize how serious, and perhaps revolutionary, those resolutions were. 
Lord Hugh Cecil described one of them as “ dangerously like counselling high 
treason in time of war.” The Bishop of Ripon faces this criticism frankly 
and is prepared to meet the possible consequences. He urges strongly that the 
signing of the Kellogg-Briand treaties has changed the whole international 
situation. In the past questions of national honor have been fruitful causes of 
war. But since practically all the nations are signers of the arbitration pact, 
national honor is committed to keeping the peace. —_————s— * 
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Bishop Palmer writes on the destiny of the Anglican Churches. He sees 
that the various churches in communion with the Church of England are finding | 
their way to a form of ecclesiastical organization which was not foreseen by — 
the Church of England, but which is very similar to the organization of the 
Primitive Church. He also claims that this peculiar type of organization is 
best fitted to express the Christian life. He says, “ Thus it appears that this 
group of scattered, and in many places weak, Churches called the Anglican 
communion has unconsciously been practising the only form of constitution | 
which could be applicable to the world-wide Church of Christ, a federation | 
without a federal government. The end towards which we should strive is 
not to make the world Anglican but to have each nation adopt essential Chris- 
tianity and re-act to it in its own way.” D. A. MCG. 
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